O come to my heart, Lord Jesus 
There is room in my heart for Thee 
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I Haven’t Seen Him Yet 


One day a young mother found eight nickels in the 
pocket of her small son’s jacket. “Where did you get these 
nickels?” she asked him. 

“They’re the nickels for Sunday school,” said Bobby. 

The mother thought for a moment. Yes, it had been 
about eight Sundays since she had enrolled her son in the 
nursery department of the Sunday school and each Sunday 
she had given him a nickel. 

“But I thought I told you to give the eras to Jesus,” 
she told him. “Mother didn’t want you to keep them.” 

“You said to give them to Jesus when I went to Sunday 
school,” replied little Bobby, “but, Mommie, I didn’t see 
Him yet.” 

“Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed,” said 
Jesus, and then went on: “Blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed.” KATHERINE BENION 
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Uniting Lutherans 

There had been talk about merger 
of the five churches of the American 
Lutheran Conference (membership 
1,500,000). No proposal for such 
merger was put before that Conference 
at its biennial convention in Detroit 
last month. 

Instead, it was agreed that an invita- 
tion to a “free conference” should be 
extended to all churches of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council and also to the 
Missouri Synod. This would be a dis- 
cussion meeting which might result in 
permanent organization of an “All- 
Lutheran Conference.” 

It is called a “free” conference be- 
cause it would not be authorized by the 
churches sending delegates to take any 
formal action to which the churches 
would be committed. At Detroit it was 
recommended that the National Lu- 
theran Council be petitioned to call the 
conference sometime in 1949. 

If a permanent all-Lutheran confer- 
ence is organized, it would not replace 
the National Lutheran Council. The 
conference would be a _ deliberative 
assembly. The council is a service 
agency. 


End of American Lutheran Conference 

The conference would “undoubtedly 
replace” the American Lutheran Con- 
ference, said Dr. N. C. Carlsen, pres- 
ident of the United Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. He expects it to “in- 
clude most Lutherans at least, and 
eventually pave the way for larger 
mergers.” 

Probably the most recent “free con- 
ference” of Lutherans to which the Mis- 
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souri Synod sent representatives was 
that of 1859. That was the date of the 
last of four meetings in which Dr. C 
F. W. Walther—Missouri Synod pionee! 
—met with representatives of other Lu- 
theran churches to discuss the can 
of the Augsburg Confession. 

The Detroit convention of the Amen 
ican Lutheran Conference went oF 


‘record as favoring the “ultimate unifica. 


tion of the whole Lutheran Church is 
our country.” Dr. P. O. Bersell, Augus 
tana Church president, said the Detro# 
action “points the way unmistakably t 
Lutheran unity and demonstrates th. 
unanimous desire . -. to effect organize) 
tional unity with a minimum of delay. 


Committees 
Last month the American Luther 
Church was getting ready to considw 
any sort of merger proposal from oth 
Lutherans. A committee was appoint 
to try to reach agreement with a Mi‘) 
souri Synod committee on a stateme:) 
of faith. It consists of Dr. Edward 
Fendt, dean of the theological school 
Capital University, Columbus, Oh’ 
and Dr. Bernard J. Holm, president 
Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Another committee will negotie 
with committees of the United Li 
theran Church and any other Luther 
denomination interested in merg 
Members of this committee are ]) 
Emmanuel Poppen, ALC president, ol 
Dr. L. Ludwig of Niagara Falls, N. 


Free thinkers will appeal 

Released-time classes for religiw) 
instruction of public-school child} 
are not illegal as conducted in Ni 
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7ork state. This opinion of the state 
jupreme Court was announced on 
Tov. 15. 

The “Free Thinkers Society of Amer- 
xa” would take the case on up to the 
flew York Court of Appeals, and if nec- 
sary to the U.S. Supreme Court, said 
oseph Lewis. He is president of the 
‘ee thinkers, who petitioned the state 
ourt to outlaw released-time classes. 
Mr. Lewis based his suit in the New 
ork court on the U.S. Supreme Court 
scision in the McCollum case. Jus- 
ce Roscoe V. Elsworth of New York 
iid “the decision in the McCollum case 
es not make ‘released time’ as such 
aconstitutional.” 

In Champaign, Illinois, where the Mc- 
ollum case originated, religious train- 
g was given in public-school build- 
gs. In New York the classes are held 
atside such buildings, during one hour 
week in which pupils are dismissed 
om public school. 


le is legal in Alabama 


Wrsion of the Bible from a historical, 
irrative, biographical, or literary 
ndpoint, without reference to the 
ching of any religious group. That 
s the opinion last month of Attorney 
meral Albert A. Carmichael of Ala- 
‘Tima. 

“A Bible class is planned in Birming- 
‘fm. The state superintendent of edu- 
ion, Dr. A. R. Meadows, wanted to 


law. The King James version of the 
le is generally used by Protestants, 
t not by Roman Catholics. 

Local boards of education can law- 
y accept donations and gifts to 
ce the cost of such Bible courses as 
> planned in Birmingham, ruled Mr. 


ichael. 
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Religion by mail 

“I am 11 years old. I’ve never been 
in church,” wrote a youngster in west- 
ern Canada to her Sunday-school 
teacher, Miss Eleanore Gillstrom. Every 
month this pupil gets his lessons by 
mail. He lives 15 miles from a church. 

There were 125 pupils on the Gill- 
strom mailing list five years ago. Now 
there are 900. Lessons are sent monthly 
from Oct. 1 to June 30, during the time 
when roads are often bad and travel 
difficult in the western. provinces. Miss 
Gillstrom is an “educational mission- 
ary” of the ULC Parish and Church 


ELEANORE GILLSTROM 
... 900 pupils 


School Board. Her office is at the Lu- 
theran theological seminary at Sas- 
katoon, Saskatchewan. 

Miss Gillstrom does field work in the 
large area to which she is assigned. She 
helps organize teacher training classes, 
especially at five summer camps con- 
ducted on the territory of the Western 
Canada Synod. 


More parochial schools 
Roman Catholics were opening 50 
new elementary school buildings in the 


U.S. each year, they reported in Sep- 
tember. In 20 years the new buildings 
had cost $310 million. This fall 8,100 
parochial schools had 2.2 million pupils. 

In the Washington, D. C., area, paro- 
chial school enrollment was up 7 per 
cent over last year, while public school 
enrollment gained 3 per cent. In the 
Los Angeles area there were 17 new 
parochial schools this fall, 13 of them 
Roman Catholic. 

Part of the parochial-school enroll- 
ment resulted from heavy pressure. In 


the Roman Catholic diocese of Mobile , 


(Alabama and part of Florida) parents 
whose children failed to attend the 
church schools would be excluded from 
the sacraments, said Bishop T. J. 
Toolen. It is “necessary that every 
Catholic child be in a Catholic school, 
for in this school alone will the child 
learn of God and the great gift of faith 
which He has given them,” he said. 


Universities get religion 

A department of “religious thought” 
will be created in the University of 
Pennsylvania—one of America’s oldest 
schools—next fall. Dr. Edwin E. Aubrey 
of Crozer Theological Seminary was 
appointed last month to organize the 
department. 

Existing courses in the university’s 
College of Arts and Sciences will be 
unified in the new department. Courses 
dealing with religion will be offered to 
both undergraduates and graduates. 

At 127-year-old George Washington 
University in Washington, D. C., a de- 
partment of religion was created a year 
ago. Students in the schools of en- 
gineering, education, medicine, phar- 
macy, law, government, and liberal arts, 
chose courses in religion as electives 
during the first year they were offered. 

The university decided to establish 
the department because of the “moral 
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and spiritual upheaval of the times, th 
lost sense of abiding values, and th 
direct requests of inquiring students, 
explains Dr. Lawrence D. Folkemet 
ULC pastor, head of the department. 

Among courses offered are “The Ol] 
Testament,” “The Prophets,” “The Nev 
Testament,” “Life and Significance ¢ 
Jesus,” “History of Religions,’ “Ph® 
losophy of Religion,” “Religion j 
American Life.” ig 


Baptist purge j 
Resentment about “conservativ® 
Baptists broke out in Oregon le 
month. Fundamentalist Baptists ha» 
been sending out their own foreign mii 
sionaries and not supporting missi\ 
activities of the Northern Baptist Co: 
vention. Last month 25 of the fund. 
mentalist congregations were disque 
ified for voting in the Oregon Bapt. 
state convention. 
Baptists all over northern Uni} 
States have been involved for years | 
sharp conflict over doctrinal questic:/j 
Conservatives want foreign missionar 
especially to be required to sign stayi 
ments of belief in the doctrine of | 
Virgin Birth and other matters of Chg 
tian faith. 


Too little known about DPs 
Church people haven’t been told | 
how to go about helping to bring «4 
placed persons into the United Sts 
under terms of the Wiley law. "Wit! 
was the opinion expressed last mei 
at a meeting of the ULC Board of Sua 
Missions. | hy 

The board resolved that: “In an e {it 
to speed up and assist in the secur ig 
of job and housing assurances for © 
placed Persons or Immigrants, ace: 4 
ing to the suggestions of Dr. Clar:(cé 
Krumbholz, executive secretary of &* 
settlement Service of the National! 14% 
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heran Council, we recommend 

(a) That the Board of Social Missions 
truct the secretary of Inner Missions 
communicate with synodical social 
ission committees or boards, and in- 
titutions definitely related to vutca 
ods requesting co-operation. (b) 
‘hat a communication be sent to every 
astor of the uLca, supplementing the 
stter from Resettlement Service of Na- 
onal Lutheran Council dated Nov. 
, 1948.” 

Office of Dr. Clarence Krumbholz is 
t 237 Madison avenue, New York 16, 
. Y. Persons knowing of jobs and 
ousing which might be available for 
coming DPs should report to this of- 
ce or to state or regional committees 
eing organized throughout the U.S. 


ederal Council will meet 

John Foster Dulles might have to be 
1 two places at once this week. He had 
en appointed by President Harry 
uman to head the U.S. delegation at 
e United Nations assembly in Paris 
hile Secretary of State George Mar- 
was in Washington reporting on 
reign affairs. He was also scheduled 
the headline speaker at the meeting 
f the Federal Council of Churches in 
‘incinnati Dec. 1-3. 

Leighton J. Stuart, U.S. ambassador 
) China, is also listed as a speaker at 
e Cincinnati meeting. He was for- 
terly a Presbyterian missionary. 

‘The Federal Council session, held 
ery two years, has six major topics 
theduled for discussion this week: de- 
elopment of leadership of laymen in 
e churches, ministry to “older peo- 
le.” plans for a “united evangelistic 
dvance,” policies in the field of human 
ghts, juvenile delinquency, respon- 
; bility for displaced persons and over- 
as aid. 

_ Twenty-five U.S. churches, including 
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a majority of the nation’s Protestants, 
are members of the Federal Council. 
Applications for membership have been 
received from the Society of Friends 
and the Romanian Orthodox Church in 
America. 


Not sure about National Council 

There is a difference of opinion in the 
United Council of Church Women about 
being merged into a National Council of 
Churches in 1950, reported Mrs. Harper 
Sibley at the women’s meeting last 
month. Decision was to postpone action 
for a year. 

Mrs. Sibley said that some of the 
women think that to go into the merged 
agency might end the independence 
women now enjoy in church affairs. 

The National Council now being 
planned would merge the Federal 
Council of Churches and seven other 
interdenominational organizations. Five 
of the organizations have approved the 
plan. Twelve of the major denomina- 
tions have also approved. 

United Lutherans at the Philadelphia 
convention in October did not think 
they could enter the National Council 
on the basis of the constitution now 
proposed for the new organization. 


Protestants driven out 

In Colombia, South America, Lu- 
theran missionaries have been driven 
out of the city of Duitama, reported Dr. 
Rolf A. Syrdal last month. 

Anti-Protestant agitators, including 
the local Roman Catholic priest, at- 
tempted to destroy buildings, hit the 
missionaries with stones, and insulted 
the women. At one time 2,000 people 
gathered in front of the mission station 
to warn the missionaries to leave. 

The missionaries (of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church) had been working 
in the community about two years. They 
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were beginning to gather in a consider- 
able number of converts. 

One woman missionary has been re- 
called to the U.S. Five others have 
been relocated in other Colombian 
cities. 


Hungarian bishop will visit Geneva 
Bishop Joseph Szabo of the Lutheran 
Church of Hungary will go to head- 
quarters of the World Council of 
Churches and the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration, in Geneva, Switzerland, this 


month. His visit was announced in * 


Budapest in mid-November. 

Both the World Council and the Lu- 
theran Federation have protested to the 
Hungarian government about the im- 
prisonment of Bishop Lajos Ordass. 
Bishop Szabo, who is considered “safe” 
by the Communists, will probably bring 
a government-approved explanation of 
the Ordass arrest to churchmen in 
Geneva. 

The Rev. Stephen Bendes, Hungarian 
Lutheran pastor of Detroit, was taken 
off a train by Russians in Austria while 
en route to Hungary last month. He 
was going to Sopron to study Hungarian 
liturgics at the Lutheran seminary. 
Russian army guards sent him back to 
Vienna. 

Bishop Zoltan Turoczy is taking the 
place of Bishop Bela Kapi in the Trans- 
danubian diocese in Hungary. Bishop 
Kapi, an elderly man, resigned in April. 
Mr. Emil Margocsy, formerly a college 
president, was recently elected lay 
leader of the Tisza diocese. Dr. Boltan 
Madi, college professor, is lay leader of 
the Danubian diocese. Nominations for 
a successor to Bishop Lajos Ordass have 
not yet been announced. 


Bishop Wurm to retire 
Dr. Theophilus Wurm, one of Ger- 
many’s outstanding Protestant leaders, 


has announced he will retire as Lu 
theran Bishop of Wurttemberg in Jan 
uary because of advanced age. 

Now 80 years old, Bishop Wurm wei 
a leading figure in the church resistance 
during the Nazi regime. He was chief 
responsible for reorganizing the Evan) 
gelical Church in Germany in 1945, an 
was prominent in efforts to relieve tk 
serious depletion in ministerial rank 
caused by the war. 

Bishop Wurm became a national fig 
ure in 1943 when he preached a sermc: 
denouncing the “sinister ane. | 
in Germany and warning that the “a 
flictions and judgments of God” wou 
follow Nazism’s “disastrous dethron 
ment of God and enthronement of mar» 


Lutherans and Catholics will sponsor — 
Lutherans and Roman Catholics — 
Germany are planning joint sponsors}» 
of a project that will be patterned aft: 
the famed “Boys’ Town” in the Uniti) 
States to provide a home for some 3 0 
wayward boys and orphans. 
Details of the co-operative effort ky 
tween the two faiths were revealed | 
New York City when the U.S.A. Cow! 
mittee for the Lutheran World Feden’ 
tion authorized a grant of $10,000 
support the venture. Lutheran sh# 
in the venture will be under the supi' 
vision of Bishop Hanns Lilje of 1) 
Church of Hannover. : 
The German civil government 3 
turned over to the churches a forr!’ 
camp for fliers of the German Air Fo. 
Located just south of Bremen, near 2} 
town of Delmenhorst, the property ec } 
sists of a large number of well-b it} 
buildings. It includes assembly hiss, 
dining-rooms, swimming pool, and ‘} 
opportunities for agricultural work. "We | 
buildings are in good condition. Hie | 
ever, a large amount of equipment il 
be needed. ij 
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World News Notes 


Unhealthy 

PERCENTAGE OF rejections among the 
United States youth registered for the 
draft is disturbing, though Brig. Gen. 
\A. T. Brown asserts “there is no cause 
for alarm.” He bases his impression on 
the fact that many of the 22 to 25 age 
roup had earlier been found physically 
unfit for service during World War II. 

Yet it is discouraging to note that of 
113 draftees from two local boards in 
anhattan, examined on Oct. 21, the 
rmy Central Examining Station re- 
orted only 16 passed immediately, five 
of uncertain status, and 92 rejected. Of 
572 men examined during the week only 
4 were accepted. Over a period of 
ee weeks, of the 1,463 men examined, 
ostly of the 25-year age group, only 
227 could be accepted. 
_ The result would indicate either 1) 
1 too lofty standard of excellence, or 
») a faulty system of examination, or 
4) a deplorable state of health in the 


youth of the land. 


wi urkish democracy 

 TurKEY Is ON the road to a genuine 
| sarliamentary government. Recent for- 
jaation of a strong National Party un- 
wer Fevzi Cakmak promises to bring 
('0 a close the absolutist regime with 
vhich Kemal Ataturk displaced the 
./jultan’s brand of the same. 

st Opposition to the rigid statism of 
@ “emal has been growing steadily since 
,/efore his death in 1938. The device 
‘i his successor, Inonu—the playing of 
{| tooge parties against each other to pro- 
y uce the effect of a multi-party political 
jiystem in Turkey—is now breaking 
| Own. 

j/ The National Party has a definite 
 latform calling for 1) the right of labor 
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to strike; 2) a four-year limit to any 
occupancy of the presidential office; 3) 
a broad and free economic policy; 4) 
lifting of restrictions from the exercise 
of the Moslem religion under ecclesias- 
tical direction. The last-named restric- 
tion was imposed by the agnostic Kemal 
to break the undue power of the Cali- 
phate over the government, but pres- 
sure from that source seems no longer 
to be feared by Fevzi Cakmak, himself 
a devout Moslem. 

When Cakmak has succeeded in har- 
monizing the divergent elements of op- 
position to the regime of Inonu—and the 
prospect is bright—a competent form 
of representative government will be 
established for Turkey. 


Socialism: British variety 

Britarn’s Lasor Government argu- 
ment for socializing the steel industry 
rested upon the unwillingness of private 
industry. to promise a production of 
more than 16 million tons annually un- 
der present conditions. The govern- 
ment demanded a goal of 18 million 
tons or more. Private industry declared 
this could not be done without a guar- 
antee from the government to furnish 
the capital needed for the necessary 
expansion. 

If the government must provide the 
money, said the authorities, then they 
would take over the whole works for 
the additional 2 million tons of produc- 
tion. A compromise, however, has been 
effected. The steel nationalization pro- 
gram will still be pressed. A national 
corporation will attempt to absorb 107 
major firms, from mines to rolling mills, 
which will at the same time give the 
government control of subsidiary con- 
cerns manufacturing everything from 
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bobby pins to tennis rackets. This cor- 
poration is intended to control private 
firms by purchasing their stock; provide 
steel for their operations “in such quan- 
tities and of such quality and such 
prices as it believes the national inter- 
est requires.” 

However, these private concerns 
would be free to run their own busi- 
nesses and engage in competition with 
other concerns so long as they could do 
it profitably. This cautious provision 
is doubtless due to the government’s 
experience with thorough-going na- 
tionalization of the coal mines which 
produce an annual deficit of $92 million, 
a bill which the public must pay in 
taxes beyond what they pay for the coal 
directly. The public has dubbed the 
proposed plan of the government a “jig- 
saw nationalization.” 


Ethiopian health 

Emperor Harte Setasst of Ethiopia 
has asked the World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO) to continue its mission of 
mercy to his people through 1949. The 
need of his people was revealed to the 
Emperor in 1946 in a series of reports 
handed to him. They showed 80 per 
cent of the population suffering from 
venereal disease produced by the Ital- 
ian occupation, and at the same time 
afflicted with tuberculosis and malaria. 

This situation was further aggravated 
by the presence of only one native doc- 
tor for Ethiopia’s 12 million people, 
and he was so advanced in age that he 
could not give a full day’s service. 
There were no existing training facil- 
ities, and only a nurse and a sanitary 
inspector to help the aged doctor. 

In 1947 WHO sent a mission to Addis 
Ababa consisting of American, British, 
Canadian and Greek health specialists, 
to grapple with the situation. They have 
since developed 94 Ethiopian students as 
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“dressers”; established an advanced 
course of training; enrolled 22 studen 
in primary courses in provincial hos- 
pitals; certified 40 sanitary inspectors. 
WHO has also furnished health films ta 
the Ethiopian Minister of Health to be 
shown in schools, and begun the reor~ 
ganization of the National Red Cross. 
The request for extended aid is a meas- 
ure of the work already accomplished! 


No more revolution : 
Costa Rica has been pleasantly sur 
prised by the outcome of last spring” 
At the time the publi 
feared the revolution would be ex 
tremely rightest, even Fascist. Insteaw« 
the result has been strongly libereu|j 
The people are calling the new goverr) 
ment’s program “Costa Rica’s Ne| 
Deal.” : 3 
The new regime is composed of your 
men—none past the early forties. Th 
president of the governing boar 
(Junta) of this “Second Republic,” | 
Jose Figueres, well acquainted wi 
and favorable to the U.S. point of vier 
The first and most drastic action of t/ 
Junta was a capital 10 per cent levy |} 
all holdings of $9,000 or more. This sti) }” 
was taken to put money in the natiom | 
treasury left empty by the ousted r } 
gime. | 
Customs duties are to be revised, wr | 
taxes/ removed from essential cov 
modities, such as flour, wheat, diesel », 
and any other imports that will sti’ 
ulate Costa Rican economy. Banks } i 
being nationalized and tied in with ? q 
national bank of Costa Rica. ik 
There is a natural public reacii1 
against some of the program, but so ¢ 
the public is backing the governm)% 
as long as it succeeds. People wantito |‘ 
more revolution. This one, the firs*a % 
30 years, is enough for them. i 
—JULIUS F. SEEBAC 4 
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THE PRESENT INFLATED value of money 
this country is another problem in 
hich the church has a major stake. 
e ULC Board of American Missions, 
r example, reported to the Philadel- 
hia convention that in 1941 the average 
urch building which it helped to 
ance cost $18,500 while today the 
e building (constructed of poorer 
aterial, very likely) would cost 
49,000. Cheap money can wreak havoc 
ith stewardship. 

This page proposes to present a study 
the profound danger of inflation to 
his nation. The material for this page 
from President John A. Reilly, of the 
econd National Bank of Washington. 


eneral facts 
' For 16 of the past 18 years the U.S. 
“Government has spent more than it 
took in. This policy (necessary in war- 
y°) has saddled us with a public debt 
“of more than 250 billion dollars. . .. The 
“American people with more money in 
‘their pockets than ever kept on fran- 
tically offering more and more for what 
‘ they wanted, regardless of value. Prices 
“aad no place to go but up.... 

_ A few weeks ago the government re- 
"sold potatoes for 20 cents a ton for hog 
“feed while we humans were paying 10 
“sents a pound for potatoes—which fig- 
“ures $200 a ton for our own consump- 
: ‘tion... . Likewise we saw heavy buying 
‘ing eggs to support egg prices already 
15 to 85 cents at the grocery while there 
“are millions of eggs in dried storage 
‘previously purchased by the govern- 
“ment to support high prices... . 

Three rounds of wage increases have 
granted since the war. ... The 

total value of consumer credit is in ex- 
cess of 14 billion, 200 million dollars, an 
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increase of 150 per cent since 1945, one- 
half of which is in small installment 
credit. 

.... Today bankers are lending about 
three times as much as in 1939 to do the 
same volume of business. ... There is 
an alarming decline in savings. . . . In 
1945 our people saved 35 billion dollars; 
in 1946, 15 billion; in 1947, 10 billion... . 
About 20 per cent of the country’s pro- 
duction and income are used to run the 
government itself. 


What shall we do? 

It is easy to tear down and do a lot of 
name calling. ... The only way to enjoy 
economic health is to produce more. 
Management and labor must think to- 
gether, work in harmony... . The more 
deeply a man goes into debt, the more 
money he is likely to make so long as 
prices are rising. He is tempted to 
spread his own capital as thin as he 
can. This develops indifference to debt. 
When price structure falters, bank- 
ruptcy, receivership, or assignment for 
the benefit of creditors follows. .. 

Our government representatives 
should be instructed that America must 
pay as it goes. Why should we have ° 
further deficit financing by the govern- 
ment, saddling high obligations on gen- 
erations yet unborn? 

Thrift has been the backbone of 
America since the days of the founding 
fathers. It would be a healthy condition 
if we returned to these old-fashioned 
ideals. . . . From whatever angle we 
diagnose the sick and uneasy world, the 
medicine prescribed is always the same 
—increased productivity. The theory of 
more pay for less work is just as stupid 
as the theory of less pay for more work. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Canadian Affairs 


“I THINK My day’s work is done.” 

Of course it was more than a day— 
it was close to 8,000 days that William 
Lyon Mackenzie King had held the 
highest office in the Dominion of Can- 
ada. Now the 73-year-old prime min- 
ister was resigning. As leader of his 
party for nearly 30 years, he had car- 
ried the Liberals to victory in five out 
of six general elections. While his party 
was still in power he was turning over 
the reins to another. 

Asked what he considered his great- 
est achievement, the veteran statesman 
replied, “Keeping this nation united 
through a period of war.” To that he 
added that he would give priority to 
the men who had fought the war before 
taking any personal credit. It had been 
his original intention to present his res- 
ignation immediately after making a 
Remembrance Day address to veterans. 
Illness had forced a change in his plans. 

It was on Nov. 15 that Mr. King made 
his last official visit to the Governor 
General, Lord Alexander. In his pocket 
were his resignation and his reeommen- 
dation of a successor, Mr. Louis St. 
Laurent. 

Mr. King has been likened by some 
to the late President Roosevelt. But 
the comparison cannot be carried too 
far. He was not the colorful personality 
that his U.S. counterpart was. 

It was his cautious, almost cagey, 
ability in difficult situations that kept 
him at the head of his nation for so 
long. Witness, for example, this stand 
which he took on the conscription issue 
which was such a touchy subject in the 
Liberal stronghold of Quebec: “Con- 
scription if necessary, but not necessa- 
rily conscription.” 
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’ French-Canadian and a member of th: 


GOOD-BYE, MR. KIN 


THAT SAME astuteness is manifest ir 
the timing of his resignation. While he 
might have held the premiership fo: 
another year or more, he chose to le 
his successor take office now and | 
a year’s experience as head of the gov. 
ernment before facing a general elec} 
tion. 2 
The new prime minister has been _ j 
member of the cabinet and minister © 
justice. Sixty-six years old, he is — 


Roman Catholic Church. What chang: 
in policy will be made under him ~ 
not yet evident. This much, howeve 
is certain: Canada will continue to giv 
increasing attention to international a! 
fairs. The new leader is no isolationis: 


THE NEW PREMIER will have a ne 
leader of the Progressive-Conservati», 
opposition to face soon. He is Geory 
A, Drew, who recently resigned as pr» 
mier of Ontario to become national hes” 
of his party. From his office in Toron* 
Mr, Drew had frequent tilts with WW 
King in Ottawa. Now he will move 
the capital and take up battling wit 
Mr. St. Laurent. 

Mr. Drew has been likened to Gor 
ernor Thomas Dewey of New You’ 
Both have held the highest office in t!_ 
most influential province and state _ 
their respective countries. Both ha 
(or had) aspirations to head their r. 
tional governments. Both have (or he 
the backing of big business and mat! 
newspapers. ; 

When the St. Laurent-Drew test 
strength will come is not known. It 
be not later than the summer of 1 
when the legal life of the present Ps 
liament expires. | 


risis in Palestine 
¥, EDWIN MOLL 


‘TEN DAYS aco I inspected an Arab 
fugee camp outside of Beirut, Leb- 
ion. I took into my arms a dying baby 
‘perishing from hunger—its tiny body 
ply bones with parchment-like skin 
awn tightly over them, its cheeks 
en, its eyes a dull glaze, its face 
t of an old, old man dying in great 
je. In that one small camp of 80 fam- 
‘es I saw a half dozen such children. 
There are tens of thousands more in 
‘her camps—to say nothing of the 
inous emaciation of many adults. 
/Hurriedly I leaped into my jeep, sped 
to Beirut and bought 4,800 tins of 
getable soup for distribution in that 
imp. No, I didn’t buy that soup. It was 
bught with Lutheran World Action 
doney. It was bought with your money. 
yut what are 4,800 tins of soup among 
,# many! 

~ Not long ago I inspected another 
“fugee camp near Jerusalem. The first 
all, driving rains of winter were 
#@shing through our clothing and 
rough the tattered burlap of the only 
“selters for refugees beneath the olive 
ees. At least 60,000 people were hud- 
‘hed together like cattle in this camp. 
,) was night. 

y My attention was caught by the sharp 
fail of an infant, coming from a rude 
Jtelter by the roadside. I lifted the 
vater-logged flap of the apology for a 
mt. A dozen people were gathered 
yound a young woman lying upon the 
found with nothing but a blanket be- 
@ath her. Her face was contorted with 
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half-million Arab refugees have few friends in their hour of need, says the Palestine 


}presentative of Commission on Orphaned Missions of National Lutheran Council 


pain, her teeth chattered from cold. She 
had just given birth to a little girl— 
without benefit of doctor, or midwife, or 
opiate to dull her travail, without even 
warm water to bathe herself and her 
new-born. 

Not far from this place the little Lord 
Jesus was born. But even He, in His 
birth, had the comparative comforts of 
a stable and a straw-filled manger and 
swaddling clothes. 


THERE ARE 450,000 to 550,000 Arab 
refugees—for the most part simple, un- 
lettered Moslem villagers, tillers of the 
soil as were their ancestors for the past 
1,300 years, and now having fled in ter- 
ror before the advancing Jews. Their 
homeland and their possessions are be- 
ing taken away from them. Without 
arguing the vexatious Palestine prob- 
lem, I simply confront you with two 
tremendous questions: 

What, think you, do these Moslems 
now think of Christianity, the religion 
of most of the nations that are primarily 
responsible for their misery and for the 
awful injustice, real or imagined, that 
is being done to them? 

Does it make sense to you to accom- 
modate 400,000 to 500,000 displaced per- 
sons of Europe in Palestine by driving 
450,000 to 550,000 Palestinians from 
their homes and lands at the point of 
bayonets and thus creating this new and 
agonizing refugee situation? 

True to her spirit and tradition, the 
Lutheran Church has come to the aid 
of these sufferers. Few other church 
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and relief agencies have. It is not too 
much to say that, to no inconsiderable 
degree, the good name and prestige of 
Christianity have been re-established in 
areas of the Moslem world by this min- 
istry of the Lutheran Church. 

To date, the following have been done 
by Lutheran World Action: 

1. Hygienic facilities have been in- 
stalled in several refugee camps, with 
the result that there have been no 
epidemics. Undoubtedly many lives 
have been saved. 


2. Several thousand Lutheran people» 


and other Protestant refugees are re- 
ceiving rations of rice, flour, wheat, 
lentils, olive oil. This is the only sup- 
port that most of them have. 

3. Three thousand starving Moslems 
in Old Jerusalem are receiving a daily 
ration of flour. 

4. One hospital is receiving regular 
financial support. 

5. One hundred twenty-five nuns of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, in direst 
need, get a minimum ration of the nec- 
essities of life. 

6. An orphanage to accommodate 30 
Palestinian boys has been established 
in Shamlan, Lebanon. 

7. We have purchased cloth at bar- 
gain prices to make 800 to 1,000 cheap 
but durable suits for men and boys. 

8. One hundred bales of clothing 
shipped by Lutheran World Relief have 
been carefully and efficiently distributed 
in various refugee camps, namely, 60 
in Palestine, 20 in Transjordan, 20 in 
Syria, and 20 in Lebanon. 

9. One hundred refugee children are 
accommodated in our school at the 
Shepherd’s Fields at Beit Sahour, in- 
creasing the enrollment from 220 to 320. 

Much other help has been given to 
individuals and organizations. 


Now ON THE way to Palestine from 
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Lutheran World Relief are 200 bales 
clothing, 40 tons of wheat, and $10,0 
worth of blankets. A large quantity 
drugs and medicines have been order 
at wholesale rates, besides cloth, sol 
for shoes, etc. If and when supplies a: 
money are forthcoming in sufficie 
quantity, we shall carry through wi 
plans to establish several soup kitche 
and a polyclinic. 

In short, in proportion as we recei 
we can relieve. In proportion as y 
give, we can save lives. Dare we ta 
that responsibility upon us? 

In the constant grave peril, befc 
which almost all of Protestantism f 
fled, the Lutheran Church is standi 
firm. Our services are crowded, thou 
worshipers often must traverse dang 
areas to reach the church. Singing” 
hymns, prayers, sermon, and celeby: 
tion of the sacraments are punctua’ 
with the whine of bullets and the di 
onation of mortar shells. In Jerusale 
as in Bethlehem, Beit Jala and E- 
Sahour, there are Sunday scho 
weekday meetings of auxiliaries. “Gc: 
Word they still shall let remain.” 

Much depends upon you of the I. 
theran Church in America. If you rs 
slacken in your zeal, falter in y» 
prayers, and fail to meet the divine 
pectation and the appalling needs of } 


moment with your gifts, the conp- 


quences will be tragic. 


LUTHERAN WortD AcTION must not | 
dare not fail. With the memory of & 
harrowing sights of suffering Pales € 
vivid in my mind, I call upon ewy 
Lutheran to address himself with «- 
secrated determination to the achie- 
ment of the goal of Lutheran W'¢ 
Action. I call upon every Lutherasit 
look into his heart and conscience 4 
purse, and to decide between God « 
himself what is his responsibility. 


The Lut/ian 


y HAZEL O'HARA 


I WENT INTO the general’s office rather 
1 awe of this airman. Another officer 
ad told me that Eisenhower had called 
ais man “one of the really brilliant 
‘oung military minds in America.” But 
e general turned out to be a man who 
2els quite simply that whatever he 
mounts to is only a reflection of the 
raining he received in his father’s par- 
onage. 

Lieutenant General Lauris Norstad 
as amounted to a great deal by worldly 
andards. On Oct. 1, 1947, he was 
ised to the temporary rank of lieu- 
enant general of the U.S. Army. He 
jad been the youngest permanent brig- 
dier general in the armed forces when 
.e was raised to that rank in May 1946. 
\t 41 he is one of the youngest of the 
big brass.” 

He is a West Point man and started 
‘is commissioned life as a second lieu- 
enant of the cavalry on June 12, 1930. 
n 1931 he transferred to the air corps. 


WHEN THE WAR STARTED he was work- 
ag in Washington for General Arnold. 
nm July 1942 he was sent to take part 
2 planning the landing in North Africa. 

He was relieved from his command 
's director of operations of the Mediter- 
anean Allied Air Forces in August 
944 and assigned as chief of staff of the 
0th Air Force, an assignment that took 
‘im on service to China and India. In 
‘ebruary 1946 he was relieved from the 
0th Air Force and returned to Wash- 
agton. Since then he has made three 
ther trips to the Pacific. He is rated a 
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arsonage to Pentagon Building 


son of a midwestern Lutheran pastor is now definitely among the "top brass" at U.S. Air Force 


adquarters. He believes the things he learned in the parsonage are the real fundamentals in life 


Lauris Norstap 
. character counts 


senior pilot and combat observer. One 
of his brothers also served in the Pa- 
cific during the war, the Rev. Frederick 
Norstad, a Lutheran chaplain with the 
Navy. 

I have heard an infantryman refer to 
the men of the Army Air Forces as 
“those glamor boys.” General Norstad 
could qualify for that rank too on his 
own merits. He is a tall, slight man, 
fair-haired, and with the kind of face 
we are wont to describe as medieval. 
I would say that he looks like an as- 
tronomer except that I went to a talk 
recently by an astronomer who turned 
out to be a short, gay man with an in- 
clination (which he indulged) to make 
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jesting remarks about diplomats. Being 
photogenic has apparently not been 
habit-forming for General Norstad, 
since his secretary has to work hard 
with him for weeks to get him to go toa 
photographer. 


1 ASKED A WRITER who has covered 
many stories from the Pentagon if she 
knew anything about him, and she said 
promptly, “Oh Norstad—one of the 
Olympians—remote, brilliant and all 
that sort of thing, but not much of a 


public figure, never saw him in the. 
spotlight, and I don’t really know any- 


thing about him.” 

Men of the Air Force say, “He’s a 
swell guy all right, no doubt about that, 
but I don’t really know anything about 
him. Nobody seems to know much of 
anything about him.” 

If you watch him cross a room, you 
guess that he goes wrapped in the mil- 
itary equivalent of the stuff that poets 
wrap themselves in. But I am told that 
he can walk about in his ivory tower 
and still be “a friendly sort of guy.” A 
major in the Air Force told me, “You 
see this tall, handsome blond man with 
three stars coming down the corridor, 
and you sort of shrink up against the 
wall, and then you hear this deep voice 
saying ‘Good afternoon.’ ” 

The major explained that General 
Norstad is one of the biggest of the 
“brass,” one of the four deputy chiefs 
of staff for the Air Force, and that he 
handles Operations, which is the heart 
of the actual operating of the Air Force. 
He said that Norstadt was looked upon 
as having one of the keenest and most 
creative minds in. military circles. 


THE MAJOR IS a publicity man him- 
self and he asked me how I had secured 
an interview with General Norstad. 
I said that I had sent him a copy of 
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THe LuTHERAN after talking with | 
secretary about an interview, and t 
weeks later she telephoned me tha 
might come. I had 15 minutes of | 
phenomenally mortgaged time one Jt 
morning, 

I crossed the misty Potomac eai 
that morning, thinking that if I lost 
minute or two on my approach to 1 
interview it would stay lost, and arriv 
at the Pentagon with plenty of time 
which to adjust myself to the scale a 
hypertension of that famous buildi 
Corridors hustled busily away fr 
the door in all directions. I chose 
direction and started into the vast uw 
form place in search of the Air Foi 
with much the samé sort of anticipati 
with which I would start up Mov 
Olympus. For to me mythology | 
nothing the Air Force doesn’t ha 
Flying is still a miracle to me, anc 
hope I never get over the feeling tl 
it’s wonderful the way the boys c¢ 
take those winged machines throu 
the air. 

One day last winter I stood by 7 
white picket fence of a tiny country 
field in Guatemala talking with an ! 
dian woman. And as the plane appear 
she looked up, broke off what she w 
saying, and her face was full of we 
der. “Es como un pajaro!” (It’s lik» 
bird!) She too felt reverence for a gr 
event, a man bringing a machi 
through the air to pick up some peoy! 
Man tried so long to fly, and he fell) 
hard. And it’s only some 40 years bi 
that the Wright brothers took that th. 
which looked like an unreliable « 
crate into the air at Kitty Hawk. — 


I TURNED INTO a corridor marked! 
which is headquarters of the Air Fow 
The walls were hung with photogra:| 
of beautiful machines nosing down Yr 
the tops of pine trees, of air armaw! 


The Luth»« 


d of amazing men behind plexi-glass 
ooking down upon the world. It was 
no shame at all, I thought to myself, 
at a person like myself who had never 
een able to ride a tricycle without 
running down at least one neighbor, 
hould enter this sanctum in awe and 
repidation. 

When I sat down beside General 
orstad’s desk, I told him his secretary 
ad warned me I could have no more 
an 15 minutes of his time. He looked 
ather apologetic, which I had not ex- 
gected, and said of course they were 
ather busy, but if I would give him an 
idea of exactly the kind of information 
{ wanted, he would try to make the 15 
inutes productive. 

I answered that I wanted to interview 
e minister’s son rather than the gen- 
ral, and the rest was simple, for the 
eneral’s life has been shaped by ad- 
iration of his father. He just sat back 
and looked off upon things that I could 
aot see and talked about his father. 


_ Laurrs Norstap and his three broth- 
srs were brought up in Lutheran par- 
sonages in Red Wing and in St. Paul, 
Minn., and in Jewel, Iowa. They con- 
sidered their father a great fisherman 
and a great minister. Highlights of their 
doyhood were the fishing trips they 
‘went on with him. And when he stepped 
into the pulpit on Sunday, they listened 
as admiringly as they had to his lore on 
the banks of a stream. General Norstad 
says today that his father was an excep- 
‘tionally able speaker, not oratorical but 
-ntelligent and moving. 

It is an interesting psychological ex- 
erience to be talking with a general 
who has directed epics on which the 
vate of the world hung and to see him 
suddenly a youngster looking up to his 
ather as the best man in town. As 
4uite a young boy, General Norstad told 
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me, he had known that his father was a 
moral leader in the community. That 
kind of leadership, he went’on to say, 
might easily escape a young boy, but 
gradually he had come into an aware- 
ness of it. 

People held his father in high esteem, 
and he had observed while he was still 
quite young that this esteem came from 
men of all faiths, and had recognized 
the significance of a friendliness that 
levelled religious barriers. And barriers 
of age, too. Young people were devoted 
to his father, who took part in their 
talks and in their sports. His sons knew 
how genuine he was in his dealings 
with people, how truly heedful of them 
in their joys and sorrows, and how gen- 
erous-minded in his knowledge of them. 
And they grew into a recognition of 
their father as a moral leader around 
whom other men rallied. 


GeENERAL Norstap, of whose brilliancy 
other officers talk, told me that his 
father was a stickler for sound think- 
ing. He expected his sons to prepare 
themselves for an event and turn in a 
good intellectual performance. “When 
I was in high school, I used to do some 
debating, and in things of that nature 
my father was my most effective coach 
and a most demanding one.” 

He was a man to give his own mind 
stout work. For relaxation he read 
history and law. He had a fine mind, 
the general told me, and outstanding 
abilities for any profession. “Even after 
I reached the point where my educa- 
tion had perhaps carried me in some 
field beyond where he had gone, I still 
had the feeling that mentally he could 
cope with any of the problems that 
came up.” 

In the last few years of his life, the 
father was rector of Deaconess Hos- 
pital in Chicago. He was just short of 
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being 69 years old when he died, in 
December 1946. “When I went home 
to his funeral,” his son told me, “my 
boyhood impressions were confirmed to 
a degree that surprised even me—for 
hundreds of people came to his funeral. 
That quality had held to the end of 
winning the warm affection of those 
with whom he was associated. 

“And I’m still getting evidence of it,” 
he added. “People come to look me up 
just for the purpose of telling me they 
knew my father. Scarcely a month 


passes but I meet somebody who knew »* 


him and wants to talk about him. 
Usually it’s someone from some of the 
middle western states, but they cover 
a large area.” 


DuRING OUR INTERVIEW General Nor- 
stad also gave me a brief sketch of his 
military service and kept his word 
about making the 15 minutes produc- 
tive. I was worried about protocol in a 
general’s office, so I said, “I know I am 
not supposed to outstay my time, but, 
tell me, do I get up and leave or do 
they come and get me?” 

He smiled and said, “You may have 
two more minutes.” 


Still trying to bridge a gap the 
seemed to me to exist, I thought brief 
and said, “Your world of flying and es 
pecially the campaigns that you wer 
through are fantastic to me, and out 
wardly at least they seem a far cry frot 
a small-town parsonage. What kind of 
carryover is there?” 

The general explained. “I’ve had, 
think, an unusual chance to obsery 
men under great pressure and grez 
strain during the war, and since the we 
I’ve observed them under great respor 
sibility.. And the thing that has im 
pressed me is that the most importar 
quality for aman who must stand up ~ 
strain and responsibility is fundament 
character. : 

“In times of peace, when you dor 
have such stresses and strains, you con) 
to weigh too heavily some specific traix 
ing in some line. If a man is expert 
a field, he comes up. But under pre. 
sure, the important thing is charact« 
Many factors contribute to that cha 
acter. Certainly a man is born wh 
the seed of it, but certain influenc 
nurture that seed. I think that the gre: 
influences in developing character Ps 
the church, and home and family lif. 
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Wuo’s Lost? 

A mother was bustling about nervously in a large metropolitan 
store, looking for her four-year-old daughter. Finally the uncon- 
cerned child came up to her mother, who exclaimed, “Where were 
you? We were looking all over for you! We thought you were lost.” 
The child replied, “I wasn’t lost, Mother. I just went over there to 


get a drink. But you were lost!” 


There is a question today as to who is lost, children or parents. 
We expect that children and youth, lacking experience and often 
good sense, will get lost now and then. But if they could depend on 
their parents to stay put, to have stability, it might be a big help. 


Watter Cowren 


The Luthyn 


By JOHN CRAWFORD 


DarkK-HaAIRED, blue-eyed Patricia is a 
cheery, healthy seventeen, flowering 
into young womanhood beneath a 
ealthy complexion and a happy-go- 
lucky attitude toward life. “Unafraid” 
might be a good single-word descrip- 
ion of Pat—of her whole family, for 
that matter. 

They are not a rich family, in terms 

of things money might buy. Yet the 
Kays are truly wealthy in experiences 
all of us want and need. Pat has told 
about many pleasant family times to- 
gether on picnics, outings, fishing trips, 
‘and of other quiet times together in the 
evening reading, listening to music. 
_ There have been some not-so-pleas- 
‘ant incidents of family spats, too, espe- 
‘cially when Tom, the “kid” brother now 
10, and 13-year-old Susan generate the 
idea that the atmosphere has been too 
calm too long! The Kays are just about 
the average family when it comes to 
the problem of getting their youngsters 
‘to grow wp instead of down again into 
childhood ways. 


' “One point I st1tt admire about our 
parents, though,” said Pat one day re- 
cently after a thoughtful pause in a 
conversation about her own experience 
in growing up, “they are always avail- 
able to us when we really need help. 
For example, they seem somehow to 
realize that what I want is someone to 


Dr. Crawford is Director of Guidance at Wag- 
ner College, and one of the authors of the 
recent book "Better Ways of Growing Up.” 
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hecking Up on Parents 


This is the first of three studies in how to be a better parent" which will appear in ''The Lutheran” 


his month. Parents of teen-agers can check on themselves according to the suggestions given here 


talk with about my problems as I see 
them, not just advise me what to do 
about such difficulties as they see them. 
That’s partly what I mean by ‘being 
avallables sis Lec 

I just kept on listening to her. “Per- 
haps the most important part of parents’ 
being available to teens,’ Pat expanded 
her thought, “is to listen in a way that 
makes the girl or boy feel unafraid to 
talk about the real problem. Most of 
my crowd complain that they are afraid 
to ask help on tough problems from 
their parents—even from any older 
person in some cases. 

“There’s Jane—she says her mother 
always seems either shocked or annoyed 
when Jane asks her what to do about 
date trouble or a school problem. And 
her dad threatens to take all her allow- 
ance unless she listens to her mother 
and does what she insists.” 

We talked much longer about parents 
being available in the right ways. Many 
important ideas came from Pat on the 
subject. Some of them are pertinent 
enough to be worthwhile setting down 
here in a brief list that may be helpful 
to most young people looking forward 
to happy marriage and parenthood. 


How to Be Available to Teens: 
Understand yourself. Understand your 
own motives, your own needs as 
eal clearly as possible. Then you can 
better understand other people—espe- 
cially ambitious, heady teens—and be 
less likely to be too alarmed or too an- 
noyed by their actions and expressions. 
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Until you are emotionally quite mature 
yourself, you can hardly guide others. 


Understand growing youngsters. Being 
aware of how difficult it can be to 
I grow up through all various stages 
we must pass through, stages that at 
the time may seem “hopeless,” brings 
some assurance that restless Thirteens 
will become steadier Fifteens, troubled 
Sixteens will level out at Eighteen. 


Really listen. All of us at times need 
g the healing service of someone’s 


our troubles, our problems. Wait to 
hear the whole story. Let pauses in the 
teller’s thoughts be places where what 
has been said already can be more fully 
accepted, perhaps better interpreted se- 
cretly for what it really means to the 
teller. 


See all around a problem. Accept the 

viewpoint presented, but try to 
L] see all around the problem from 
other viewpoints. 


Invite practical solutions to a problem. 

Ready-made answers to teen-age 
LJ difficulties are seldom comfortably 
acceptable to a troubled youngster who 
may already know the “right thing” to 
do” yet is divided between that be- 
havior and a deeper, secret need or a 
desire for a different solution. 


Know outside sources of good answers. 

No one can be smart enough to 
eed have every answer at tip-of- 
tongue on every subject. But we can 
know where to find wise answers to 
certain subjects. Libraries and book 
shops can supply good sources of help 
on problems of girl-meets-boy, boy- 
dates-girl-steady, and puzzles of how 
and where to get an education for a 
career, how to get along with ourselves, 
and all the rest. Parents who are faith- 
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quiet but interested listening to . 


ful church members, and who teac 
their children to respect and heed th 
advice of pastors and teachers, hel 
teen-agers greatly in learning to use th 
great resources of the church in thei 
personal development. 


Let patience be your charm as well a 
your virtue. Youngsters rarel 
LJ want to be bad or wrong. A fey 
weeks or months usually bring th 
growth of body and mind necessary t 
better behavior. Nagging never hur 
ried what only time can accomplish. 


Afford steady love, genuine respect. T 

feel surely loved no matter whe 
LJ we may do, and to be truly re 
spected as a person who has fine poter 
tialities is often all that is needed © 
keep a teen-age girl or boy “on th 
track” even on heavy curves! The fee’ 
ing of being trusted is a healthy bas: 
for good self-control. 


Above all, be quietly available. Not ju 

bubbling over all the time wil 
ad “sood advice” out of your ov) 
experience. Just be available. We. 
Be sensitive to a hint of a deeper que 
tion by a shy or wondering adole: 
Wait. Be sensitive to a hint of a deep» 
question by a shy or wondering adole| 
cent trying to find better ways of grow! 
ing up... . Be quietly available. YY" 
will have plenty of opportunities _ 
prove whatever wisdom you may ha’ 


* * * 


If she remembers to apply to hers / 
these ideas, Patricia should be an | 
valuable source of help someday + 
many children—including her own. Ji? 
one of the best ways eventually to t 
that Special Lad to buy a ring and pwll 
for a home is to learn how to be si# 
ficiently interested in other people} 
be available when needed. 4 
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By JOSEPH B. MOHR 


"The kingdom of God comes . 


THE SERMON SNAPPED to a close with 
the challenge, “And let’s all work to- 
ether to build the Kingdom of God,” 
the minister suggested. 

No wonder an alert listener in the 
zongregation raised his eyebrows. What 
la gigantic task! He couldn’t have been 
ore amazed if he’d been instructed 
‘to help create out of nothing a universe 
with stars, planets and living creatures, 
‘and all the laws of nature. 

/ For man simply can’t build the King- 
dom of God. C. H. Dodd, knowing that 
‘Jesus spoke of the kingdom as “pre- 
‘pared for you from the foundation of 
‘the world,’ declared, “The eternal 
‘world, the Kingdom of God, just is.” 


- OUR THINKING about the kingdom 
,must begin with the fact that it just is. 
It exists. We can do nothing to add or 
detract from its reality. We can preach 
and teach about it, thus making others 
Jaware of its judment, its redemption, 
jand its requirements, but we can’t build 
/the Kingdom of God. 

. Jesus spoke often about the kingdom, 
( so often that it can be called the text 
‘of his preaching. Beginning his min- 
istry with the warning, “Repent, for the 
jkingdom of heaven is at hand,” Jesus 
itime and again prefaced many of his 
\parables with this phrase: “The king- 
dom of heaven is like unto...” He 
urged men to submit to the kingdom, to 
enter it, to see it, to live under it, but 
mot to construct it. 

_ For the Kingdom of God is an eternal 
‘spiritual order, part of the texture of 
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e Can’t Build the Kingdom 


. . without our prayer," wrote Martin Luther. "But we pray 


that it may come to us also." We can't “build"' the Kingdom but we can "accept" it 


life, as the natural order is part of this 
material world. The kingdom is even 
“Within you,” revealed the Master. Like 
God himself, the kingdom is transcend- 
ent, “not of this world,” not limited by 
matter; but it is also immanent, close 
at hand. We can reach out the hand 
of repentance and faith, and grasp its 
life now. 


WHEN WE PRAY, “Thy kingdom come,” 
we know, as Luther said, that the king- 
dom “comes indeed of itself, without 
our prayer.” But we pray that it “may 
come unto us also.” How? “When our 
heavenly Father gives us his holy Spirit, 
so that by his grace we believe his holy 
Word, and live a godly life here on 
earth, and in heaven for ever.” 

When Jesus announced that the king- 
dom “is at hand,” or, “is come upon 
you,” he didn’t mean it had settled down 
upon earth to take the place of worldly 
kingdoms. For we know that sin will 
prevent men from doing the perfect 
will of God in this world. But Jesus 
thought primarily of the judgment, the 
redemption, and the requirements of 
the kingdom, which were perfectly re- 
vealed in him. 

Christ had faith in the ultimate tri- 
umph of God in history, which would 
be wrought by the mighty acts of God, 
not by man’s little effort. God is lord 
of life, ruler of history, judge of nations, 
creator and lover of all things. The 
Kingdom of God is something about 
which we can only say that “this is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvelous in 
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our eyes.” Jesus in human flesh was 
the mightiest of God’s mighty acts in 
history. He was the embodiment of 
‘the kingdom’s life. 


Tue Krnepom or Gop is judgment. 
Repent, or you can’t enter the kingdom. 
It is “like a net, that was cast into the 
sea, and gathered of every kind... . 
So shall it be at the end of the world: 
the angels shall come forth, and sever 
the wicked from among the just. . .” 

The good news of the kingdom’s im- 
manence doesn’t mean that God makes 
light of sin. Old Testament prophecy 
and the New Testament religion of the 
cross make it clear that God is a God 
of judgment. The pain and woe of his- 
tory are the result of sin and God’s 
judgment upon it. 

However, man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity. In addition to being judg- 
ment upon sin, the cross of Christ is 
redemption. Man’s tragic plight, as a 
chronic sinner, is the occasion for God’s 
grace in redemption. Where sin 
abounds, grace abounds all the more. 

The Kingdom of God is the redeem- 
ing activity of God in history. The 
sovereignty of God is a rule of which 
he alone is capable, the sovereignty of 
grace and mercy. 


Bur THE KINGDOM, in addition to be- 
ing judgment and redemption, is re- 
quirement. The ethics and the prin- 
ciples of the kingdom are a present 
reality. There is an eternal spiritual 
order of righteousness existing inde- 
pendent of man’s thoughts and efforts, 
just as the operation of the law of 
gravity takes place in the natural world 
regardless of man. 

The moral and spiritual realm in 
which God reigns supreme is always 
at hand; it is eternally actual and opera- 
tive. Though sin prevents us from liv- 
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ing the perfect life of the Kingdom o 
God on earth, the possibilities of th 
kingdom are “within us.” We can evel 
now, through repentance and _ trust 
know the inner meaning of the rule o 
God in our lives. God is ready to re 
ceive the penitent, for trust in God’ 
goodness is the only righteousness th 
Eternal asks. The penitent already be 
long to the kingdom. They can’t, a 
John Knox said, be perfectly obedient 
but they can be perfectly submissive 

Though we can’t experience the king) 


»dom in its completeness on earth, Jesu 


nevertheless would have us accept itl 
requirements. C. M. Jacobs wrote 
“The law of the kingdom does bind th 
conscience of Christians now.” | 

The ethical principles inherent in th 
kingdom are proclaimed in the Sermo) 
on the Mount. These include love te 
ward enemies, complete unselfishnes) 
and repudiation of self as the center « 
one’s world, the service motive, hu) 
mility and the forgiving spirit, love te 
ward God and man. 


THERE ARE OBJECTIONS to the propos: 
tion that the kingdom has anything | 
do with ethics. Rudolph Bultman sai! 
the kingdom “is not a goal toward whi) 
the will and action of men is directes 
not an ideal which is in any sense r/ 
alized through human conduct...” 

Certainly the kingdom isn’t an ide 
that will be realized (how can a genui’| 
ideal be realized?), or a goal that c) 
be reached, but if the life of the kin | 
dom as depicted by Jesus isn’t a sort 
pattern for us, we should throw c¢ 
ethics out the window. What then sh 
we strive for? How can we know will 
the will of God is, to which we’re sun 
posed to be submissive, if not throur 
the revealed life of the kingdom? H« 
can we repent—that is, change @) 
minds—if we don’t know what to cham! 
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dur minds about? 

When Jesus said, “Seek ye first the 
ingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness,” he wasn’t talking in riddles. “The 
ingdom of heaven is like unto treasure 
hid in a field; the which when a man 
ath found, he hideth, and for joy there- 
f goeth and selleth all that he hath, and 
buyeth that field.” If the kingdom isn’t 
e highest good, why should a man 
seek after it as a merchant seeks pos- 
ession of a pearl of great price? 

Is the devil trying to convince us 
at since we can’t work out our re- 
emption, that since we are saved, only 
through God’s redemptive activity there 
is absolutely nothing we can do? What 
are we, anyway? If God had intended 
us to be robots, possessing no power of 
self direction at all, incapable of saying 
“yes” or “no” to God’s call and require- 
‘ments, he could have made us like that 
in the first place, creatures without any 
will, unable to sin. 


HOWEVER, SOME WILL SAy that when 
Jesus urged us to seek the kingdom, 
he referred only to its redemptive as- 
pects. But Paul Scherer put it this 
‘way: “The truth is that the God who 
rescues is at the same moment the God 
who requires!” Jacob of old made a 
mistake when he supposed “the rescue 
and the requirement, the claim and the 
‘comfort, could ever be separated, the 
one from the other. 

Others will object that the require- 


: 
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ments are too high. They are high, else 
they wouldn’t be worth striving for. But 
those who usually complain the most 
are the ones who habitually break the 
little rules that are within our reach, 

John Knox points out that “Jesus 
yields in no measure to the temptation 
to adjust God’s demands to our human 
weakness.” Some men have said that 
the ethics of the kingdom apply only 
to this world; others, that they apply 
to the next world. But Knox implies 
that Jesus had only one life of the king- 
dom in mind, that Christ meant his 
principles to be effective both now and 
later. “Men even now stand under the 
obligation of an absolute righteous- 
ness.” 


Anp Curtst 1s that absolute right- 
eousness for us, through the faith that 
justifies us in God’s sight. And so eth- 
ical goodness isn’t the condition of sal- 
vation, but the fruit of it in our lives. 

Christians look forward to the time 
when the life of men will be completely 
like that Jesus described as the life of 
the kingdom. The time will come when 
those who have submitted to the king- 
dom now will live in fellowship with 
all the redeemed, experiencing the full 
glory of the kingdom, in a realm not 
marred by sin and evil. It is the con- 
viction of Christians that Christ himself 
will come again in glory and power to 
complete his plan of redemption, and to 
rule eternally over all things. 


A HARMFUL and common error among Christians and even among 
those who profess piety lies in persuading themselves that there is a 
certain degree of perfection in which one is secure, and that it is un- 
necessary to go beyond this, since there is no wrong in stopping there, 
and since one may risk falling by ascending higher. 

—Buatse Pascan (Great Shorter Works of Pascal. Westminster) 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


WE THANK GOD FOR CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Lois KNEW that Christmas was just 
around the corner when Mother said, 
“On Saturday morning we will go to 
the city to shop, Lois and Ted, if you 
like.” 

If they liked! There was no other 
trip quite so exciting as this Christmas 
trip to the city. The crowds were large, 
but good-natured. The weather was 
good city-weather, too, crisp and cold. 
The decorations everywhere added to 
the party feeling, but it was the great 
department stores that really dazzled 
your eyes. 

Acres of glittering jewelry, and books, 
and clothes, and everything under the 
sun! Not even Aladdin’s genii could 
produce more wonders. The toy de- 
partment was simply unbelievable. Ted 
headed straight for the counters de- 
voted to electric trains and stayed there, 
while Lois wandered happily among the 
dolls. It was hard to buy the gifts 
marked on their Christmas lists, with 
so much to see and admire. 

Then the last thing before they had 
to hurry off to take the home-bound 
train, they listened to the Christmas 
carols. High up in a balcony of the 
great store an organ played and a choir 
sang. People stopped, forgetting all the 
things they must buy. Gradually the 
worry smoothed out of their eyes. 


GorInc HoME on the train Lois leaned 
her head against the seat and listened 
to the singing in her mind. There just 
wasn’t any music lovelier than Christ- 
mas carols, she thought. You heard 
them this time of year over the radio, 
in school, at home, in church—even in 
a big department store. Often as you 
heard them, it was never often enough. 
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There were some carols you sang wit 
quietness in your heart, as if you wer 
careful not to wake the Baby in th 
manger. Sment Nicut and Away IN 
Mancer were that kind. Others, lik 
Come HitHer, YE FairHrunt, were fu 
and majestic, calling everyone to joi 
the worshipers at the manger. 

There were carols, too, that just cam 


_ bubbling out of happy hearts. Tur Firs 


Nort was that kind, and the one whos 
chorus was all one great GLorta. 

That was the kind of song the sher 
herds heard. Angels, singing becaus 
they were too happy not to sing. Glor 
to God! Glory to God in the highes 
and on earth peace,’ good will to men! - 

Lois closed her eyes and tried to piv 
ture the moonlit hill where the shey 
herds lay . . . then the light and mus 
from the skies. ... It was a scene qui™ 
different from the crowded store, « 
schools, or churches, but the song w: 
always the same. 


We Reap the Bible: The Song tl 
Shepherds Heard, Luke 2: 8-14. : 


We Since a Hymn: The First Now 
Parish School Hymnal, 35. 
The first Noel the angel did say 
Was to certain poor shepherds in fields | 

they lay; ; 
In fields where they lay keeping th» 
sheep, 
On a cold winter’s night that was so dew 

Noel, Noel, Noel, Noel, 

Born is the King of Israel. i} 

We Pray Together: Dear Heaver: 
Father, we thank You for the joyal 
music of Christmas carols. We like © 
think of them being sung all over ti! 
world because we are so grateful I) 
Christmas. Amen. ! 
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Job Silences His Friends 


This week read Job 29:1—31:40 


JOB WAS A great disappointment to 
‘his three friends. They had been sure 
they could convince him of his need for 
‘repentance. Instead he seemed to them 
|to become more stubborn in his pro- 
/ testations of innocence. Zophar was so 
disgusted that he refused to speak a 
‘third time. 
* In Chapter 26 Job had answered Bil- 
;dad and then seems to have paused to 
|permit Zophar to speak. Since he kept 
» silent, Job continued in a long address 
(reported in Chapters 27-31. The first 
| part of this address we considered last 
, week. The second section (Chapters 
29-31) is a restatement of Job’s situa- 
; tion and reveals once more the confu- 
, sion of his mind as he seeks to under- 
; stand God’s part in it all. His address 
; falls naturally into three divisions, cor- 
; responding to the three chapters. 


“ In Cuaprer 29 Job presents once 


again a picture of his former prosperity 
) and of the universal respect he had en- 
| /joyed. If he seems at times to overstate 
1 former position, it is a very natural 
/ exaggeration. He is sitting like a beggar 
‘in the dust. His body is racked with 
|jpaingul and loathsome disease. His wife 

and friends have turned away from him. 
| ‘Even God seems to have deserted him. 
So his past glories brighten in contrast 
, to his present misery. 

“O to be as I once was when God was 
guarding me and lighting my path,” is 
ite pathetic introduction to the chapter. 
| Then his children had gathered about 
= his lands had been fruitful, his oil 


—_— ee 
‘Dr. Traver, who writes the "Know the Bible 


| series in "The Lutheran" this year, is a professor 
at Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


presses overflowed and his neighbors 
had shown their respect for him by 
electing him to the city council (verses 
2-10). There was good reason for his 
popularity, he thought. He had cared 
tenderly for the poor and meted out 
justice to all, He had been eyes to the 
blind, feet to the lame, and father to 
the helpless. How disgustingly boastful 
all this must have seemed to his friends 
(verses 11-17)! 

In those days Job had looked ahead 
with assurance. He had expected to 
grow old, prosperous, and respected 
(verses 18-20). Moffatt closes the chap- 
ter with this passage and places the re- 
maining verses immediately following 
verse 10. It would express Job’s thought 
more logically, but we should not ex- 
pect logic under these circumstances. 
His mind returns to the days when men 
listened to him carefully, hung on his 
every word, found encouragement in 
his smile, and obeyed him as they would 
have obeyed a monarch (verses 21-25). 


Now THE contrast to “those dear, 
dead days beyond recall!” Chapter 30 
draws the picture of Job’s present con- 
dition, “And now my juniors mock me, 
men whose sires I would have scorned 
to trust with a sheepdog’s task” (Mof- 
fatt). Job’s resentment against his three 
“comforters” will not down, “They were 
children of fools . . . of base men” 
(verses 1-8). 

Job complains that he is the “butt of 
their songs.” They spit in his face and 
are determined to destroy him. Job is 
hardly fair to his well-meaning friends, 
but he was too miserable and confused 
to be fair (verses 9-14). 
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Terrors had been unloosed upon Job 
like a desolating wind, blowing away 
all possibility of happiness. With this 
complaint he is turning away from the 
thought of his friend’s accusations to his 
case against God. 

He is full of gnawing pains, day and 
night. Disease has so shrunken his body 
that his clothes hang upon him to dis- 
figure him. He is like a man thrown 
into a mud hole. And more awful than 
all this, when he cries to God he is an- 
swered by cruel silence. God has surely 
ceased to care for him. He knows that 
death awaits him (verses 15-23). 

Job justifies his ery to God as in ac- 
cord with the instinct of all mankind in 
such circumstances. This seems to be 
the interpretation of verse 24 which is 
quite obscure in our translation. He 
asks from God only compassion like 
that he had given to sufferers in better 
days. He had hoped for good, and only 
evil had come. In verse 27 we have the 
word “prevented” which at the time our 
King James version was translated, 
meant “overtaken.” “My days of af- 
fliction have overtaken me.” 

Then Job remembers how his friends, 
too, have turned against him even when 
he cried for their help. No wonder the 
joyous music of his former life had 
turned into weeping (verses 24-31). 


THE FINAL CHAPTER of Job’s address is 
given over to fervent protestations of 
his innocence, and curses upon himself 
if they are not true. Some of the ex- 
pressions he uses in Chapter 31 can 
only be excused in a man nearly in- 
sane from his sufferings. Many of the 
charges against him that he refutes had 
been made or implied in the speeches 
of this three friends. 

First Job protests against any accusa- 
tion of secret immorality. There had 
been no lust in his eye or heart. For he 
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knows that God will destroy the wickec 
and His eye would not overlook any 
sensual thought. We are reminded o 
Jesus’ interpretation of the command. 
ment against adultery (Matthew 5: 28) 
He is conscious of no deceit. 

If Job’s former prosperity was due ts 
falsehood, he wants no part in it. Hy 
has not wronged his neighbors. If hy 
had, he would be willing that his wif) 
become a slave. These imprecations ar 
typical of the Orient. If he had bee 
guilty as charged, Job is saying that hii 


_ punishment was well deserved. But h 


is not guilty (verses 1-12). 


AGAIN JOB REFUSES to acknowledg 
any misuse of his power in the days © 
his prosperity. He treated his servant 
justly. He was never indifferent to th, 
need of those withqut other protectior 
but gave them bread and raiment. An 
even when he had just cause against he 
neighbors he had not pressed his ad 
vantage. All these protestations a 
coupled with curses upon himself if 4 
is lying (verses 13-23). 

Greed for gold had not ruled h- 
heart, nor had he worshiped the sth 
or moon in denial of the true Go: 
Never had he rejoiced secretly at tlh 
destruction of others. Fear of publ) 
opinion had not led him to evil (vers 
24-34). 

So Job leads up to the climax of hi 
appeal to God. “O for a hearing! Of 
an answer from the Almighty” (Me! 
fatt). He simply cannot understa 
God’s dealing with him. God has ma” 
no indictment on which he can base }) 
defense. He is so sure of his integr’! 
that he would face God as boldly as: 
prince. He would claim no right to hi’ 
any detail of his life on the grounds th» 
it might incriminate him. With a fir 
curse upon himself if he is not tellii/ 
the truth, “the words of Job are endew! 
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“So tone, Marx. Thanks for the lift, 
Pastor.” Alex Windecker pulled him- 
elf up wearily, fumbled for a moment 
ith the handle of the car door, then 
opped his feet heavily to the ground. 
“See you later, everybody.” 

“So long.” Mark’s reply was spirit- 
ess, though he made an effort to smile 
t his team-mate as we drove on. 
“Didn’t either of you bring your 
‘equipment home?” asked Joan, peering 
from the front seat. 
| “Get it tomorrow. Coach was too 
burned up to talk. He told us to get 
our showers and get out of his sight.” 
“T think that’s mean! When you win 
for him he thinks you’re swell, but 
when you lose a game, he wants you 
to get out of his sight. I thought it was 
supposed to be the game that counts, 
not whether you win or lose.” 


Her Loyat indignation failed to cheer 
Mark. “Yeah, that’s what he is mad 
about. He told us at the quarter when 
we were ahead that we were playing 
to the grandstand and that if we didn’t 
get our minds on the field where they 
belonged we’d lose.” 

“I don’t see how he can say that. 
How could you tell that fellow was 
going to intercept your forward pass 
and run for a touchdown?” 

“Sweet of you, sister dear, but that’s 
not football. You’re not supposed to 
be caught unawares. Your own timing 
of a play like that is supposed to be 
perfect and you’re supposed to know 
what the other team is up to every sec- 
ond so you can get there first.—Oh, let’s 
not talk about it!” 


Joan subsided, still only half-con- 
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A Lost Game 


vinced that her heroes could do any 
wrong. I tried to think of a suitable 
topic of conversation but my mind went 
blank. We rode in sober silence to our 
own front door. 

Joan hopped out and Mark heaved 
his listless bulk beside her. On the 
doorstep they waited for Jerry and me 
to catch up so that their father could 
unlock the front door. Like actors in a 
play they stood aside waiting for me 
to enter, then filing silently after me. 
Mark headed straight upstairs. 


STARING AFTER him _ exasperatedly, 
Joan exclaimed, “I’m sure I don’t see 
why losing a football game makes him 
act as though he’d lost his last friend! 
I call it poor sportsmanship to act as 
though losing a game were the world’s 
worst tragedy. Smile when you win 
and smile when you lose. That’s the 
way I hear it!” 

“It’s not the losing that’s bothering 
him alone,” said Jerry, folding his top- 
coat over the back of one of the living- 
room chairs. “It’s the feeling that they 
didn’t do their best. No use rubbing it 
in. I’ll leave that to the coach. But that 
intercepted pass was a sloppy play. At 
least four fellows helped to mess it up 
and Mark was one of them. I don’t 
wonder he’s feeling pretty low.” 

“It just looked like bad luck to me,” 
I protested. 

“You don’t leave things to luck on 
the football field, not if you want to 
win.” 

“Well,” I laughed, “I hope Mrs. 
Hedges has engaged a first-class fu- 
neral director to run her dinner party.” 

‘It?s going to be awful if the boys 
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don* snap out of it!” Joan wailed. “It 
won’t seem a bit like Thanksgiving if 
we all sit around moping.” 

“Oh, yes, Joan, did you look up those 
records Francie asked you to bring?” 

“Goodness, with church and the game 
and all I forgot all about them. If you 
hadn’t reminded me, I’d be the one to 
be sitting around in sackcloth and 
ashes.” She scurried downstairs to the 
basement playroom. 


I rook orr my hat and fluffed up my 


hair before the mirror. I tried to smooth , 


away the worried line between my eyes 
but it came back again. I turned to 
my husband with a rueful laugh. “I 
may be a mere woman who has never 
played football but I can’t help agreeing 
with Joan. With all the misery and 
suffering—real suffering—there is in the 
world, I can’t help feeling that it is not 
only poor sportsmanship but an un- 
christian attitude for well-fed, healthy, 
happy boys to be so far down in the 
depths over a mere game. It’s all out of 
proportion.” 

“It is out of proportion. But that’s 
characteristic of youth. The thing that’s 
close to you is much more understand- 
able and therefore much more real than 

_ the thing that’s far away. Our minds 
‘work that way.” 
"hen shouldn’t we grown-ups be 
h ike sg them to get over it? Should we 
elpin : ‘ 
ike Mav keep up this glooming around 
rete Boe or should we try to laugh 
hi 1 of it? Aren’t we allowing his 
im out 
develog ment to be arrested at an un- 
healthy” spot by sympathizing with his 
ea 9” 
cond Acts ‘ ; ? 
wp See your point but I don’t think I 
Er te agree with you. If you and I were 
_» take the game too hard, that would 
.be arrested development. We are 
‘ adults. We are supposed to see further, 
have wider horizons, a better under- 
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standing of what’s important. But M: 
is 17, To him the game is of trem: 
dous importance. He thinks it is i 
portant. His schoolmates think it is i 
portant. The coach has done his best 
build up its importance. The idea is 
him to give his best to the thing ri 
before him, working with the rest 
the team and staying alert. Then wl 
the time comes for him to show tea 
work and alertness in other lines 
had practice.” 


“You’RE USUALLY right about st 
things, but I certainly hate to see k 
eating his heart out about running w 
a little piece of inflated leather up < 
down a field.” 

“You mean you hate to see him eat 
his heart out, period. A bit of grov 
ing won’t hurt him’ in the least. Anc 
we laugh it off, say it didn’t matt 
we're not widening his horizon. We 
just helping him make excuses for : 
doing his best.” 

“And that’s an insidious habit,’ 
agreed. “You are really a very w 
man. I am glad I married you.” 

We smiled at each other and a: 
passed the mirror on my way upsta 
I saw the worry line had disappear 

I stopped in Mark’s doorway. “B 
ter step along with your dressing, Ma 
I understand how you must feel, | 
there /are times when we all have 
pull ourselves together and think 
others, no matter what our own fe 
ings are inside. Mrs. Hedges has gc 
to a lot of trouble to prepare a Thanl 
giving dinner for us and for Ale 
family. The least she deserves is we 
groomed pleasant guests.” 

I had learned one item of wisd 
from experience which comforted 
some. Teen-agers can be frightfu 
downcast at times, but usually boun 
back up in a surprisingly short time 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


:=ngagement ? 


I have been going with a boy for about 
0 months. We were once engaged, but 

became sick and rather nervous, so it 
eemed that I should return the ring. I 
save it back, but we continued going to- 
tether. He seems very sure that he loves 
ne and has asked me again and again not 
o make him wait much longer, since the 
lelay was getting the best of him. But I 
‘an’t say I’m sure I love him. Sometimes 
‘verything seems fine, and I feel I could 
nake a go of it, but at other times I feel 
rery doubtful. I have always felt that if I 
eally love someone I won’t have any 
loubts, or be attracted by someone else, 
x care for anyone else. 

We are both of the same faith, and I do 
hink a great deal of him, but how can I 
ye sure that I actually love him? He says 
1e can’t go on without me when I ask him 
whether we had not better drop the whole 
natter. Am I wrong in wanting to wait 
mtil I feel as sure as he does? Am I re- 
{uiring too much when I ask him to wait, 
ince being engaged made me almost a 
1ervous wreck? I want to be careful about 
aking such an important step. I don’t want 
o ruin his health and happiness, but I 
lon’t know which way to turn. 


How old are you? Your previous let- 
ter gave indication that you may be 
very young—perhaps not more than 17. 

, Perhaps your trouble is immaturity. If 
you are so young, you are not yet ready 

‘to consider engagement and marriage 
very seriously. If this is the case, don’t 
allow anyone to hurry you. 

What is your general health condi- 
tion? Was your physical and nervous 
upset due entirely to your engagement, 
or did you have similar troubles earlier? 
Have a physical check-up and tell your 
doctor the whole circumstance. It is 
barely possible that your condition may 
make marriage inadvisable. Be sure 
about this. Engagement is such a nor- 
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mal experience for girls and boys that 
numerous questions are raised by your 
illness. 

Did you have any romantic experience 
earlier that filled you with fear, dread, 
or uncertainty? Have older women told 
you of harrowing experiences in mar- 
riage, of marriage failures, or desperate 
unhappiness? Some busybodies delight 
in filling girls’ ears with shocking stories 
of unusual hardships. What really made 
you ill? If worries, uncertainties, or 
horror gossip are haunting you, tell 
them to your pastor, his wife, or some 
other trusted adult, and then dismiss 
them as outworn and pointless—dump 
them into the river and never pull them 
out again. ‘ 

Then try to judge your love affair in 
an objective way—apart from any left- 
over feelings from the past. If doubts 
persist, suggest to him that both of you 
agree to date other persons also for a 
period of three to six months to enrich 
your capacity for judging. At the end 
of the period talk things over again and 
try to reach a sound conclusion. If then 
you don’t know where your affection 
is placed, you may as well call off the 
whole business. 


Self-deception 


Is it true that we like ourselves better 
than other people do? 


This is most certainly true. We al- 
most always rate ourselves higher than 
anyone else estimates us. Each one 
tends to think of himself as modest, 
capable, popular, sweet, generous, good- 
looking, and humble. The only faults 
seem to be too great kindness, sensitiv- 
ity, loyalty, readiness to forgive, liberal- 
ity, and nobility. We can discover many 
of our weaknesses if we are critical 


enough to ourselves. 
—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Lutherans Came Incognito 


By William Warren Sweet. Abingdon-Cokes 


The American Churches. 
bury. 153 pages. $1.50. 

In an after-dinner address at a meeting of theological faculties several years age 
Dr. Sweet pictured Protestant pioneering in America’s colonial days. Methodist ani 
Baptist missionaries came on horseback to the frontiers, he explained, and often knocke: 
at a new settler’s door before the mud of the stick chimney was dry. The Presbyterian 
waited until the railroads were built and trains running. Episcopalian clergymen delaye’ 


An_ Interpretation. 


their westward journeyings until the trains 
added Pullman cars. 

And the Lutherans? Their pastors came 
incognito with their own immigrant fel- 
low-countrymen, and the community was 
seldom aware of their presence. 

This humorous oversimplification ‘has its 
points. It suggests why Methodists and 
Baptists are predominant numerically 
among Protestants in our land. 

Dr. Sweet, recently retired from the fac- 
ulty of Chicago Theological Seminary, is 
one of our wisest students of American 
church history. He has written much—and 
well. 

The present volume is an interpretation 
of the historical influences and human fac- 
tors that entered into the fashioning of 
American church life. Lutherans are fairly 
treated, on the whole, and probably receive 
as much praise from Dr. Sweet as they 
deserve. The book’s discussions of “The 
American Negro and His Religion” and of 
“Activism in the American Tradition” are 
of particularly arresting interest. 

Most of us know the bare facts of Amer- 
ican church history. In this book some of 
the important facts are filtered and focused 
and their meaning made clear. Anyone 
who is interested in the social and religious 
history of the United States will find this 
an informative and fascinating book. 

New York City CHARLES B. Foriscu 


A Writing Parson 


By James W. Kennedy. 
$2.50. 


Parson's Sampler. 


Pilgrim Press. 230 pages. 
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The foreword tells us that, “the deliber 


“ate aim of this book is to open up man 


non-sermonic ways of writing and speak 
ing which carry the good news in differer 
ways to different groups of people.” T 
do this the book contains examples of th 
author’s own sermons, children’s sermor 
ettes, copy for parish papers and mag 
azines, poetry, religious plays and rad_ 
scripts for various types of programs. 

‘The author is an Episcopalian clergymi: 
in the parish ministry who for 10 yea) 
has conducted a daily religious radio pr» 
gram. His writing in the various fiel | 
covered in his book is not all of equi) 
merit. At times the reader will miss a cle | 
emphasis on the doctrines of sin and grav 

The book will help ministers who se- 
to put their writing talents to more vara 
use, Hersert N. GIBNEY 
Saugerties, N. Y. . 


Would-Be Gangsters 


The Bell Ringers. By Vern Swartsfager. Mi 
millan. 212 pages. $3. 

Vern Swartsfager became a priest in | 
Episcopal Church at the age of 40 afte 
career in the newspaper world. Remey 
bering his own stormy youth, his chy 
interest was in teen-agers. He found — ay 
chance to work with them when he becaw! 
curate of St. Matthew’s Cathedral in Dall), 
Texas. The “Brett RincEeRsS” were /} 
would-be gangsters who rang the cat) 
dral bell at all hours of the night to / 
their youthful gang together for devil! 


The Luthse 
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‘his book is the readable story of the 
riest’s club-work with the neighborhood 
oungsters; how he set up athletic and 
ial societies and courts for settling their 
roblems; and through the force of his 
aight talking persuaded many boys and 
irls to turn from a life of crime to the 
ougher” life of letting God’s power work 
ough them. 

Throughout the book are actual stories 
real youngsters and the help they re- 
ived from the Padre of Kid’s World, as 
e became known through his radio pro- 
ams. Father Swartsfager has succeeded 
interesting public-spirited citizens and 
arents; and money has been contributed 
r the building of a huge club house to be 
alled Kid’s World. 

The chief value of the book lies in the 
act that it brings to notice the problem of 
lelinquency, both parent and juvenile. 

| Springfield, Ohio Rutu S. ScHNEIDER 


Faith of the Fathers 


The Writings of Salvian the Presbyter and 
the Writings of St. Augustine (Vol. 2) (in the 
eries, Fathers of the Church). 
jons with introduction and notes. Cima Pub- 
ishing Co. Each $5. 

The excellent series of translations, 
Tathers of the Church, is continued with 
Wo more volumes which fully maintain 
he standard of excellence set by preceding 
rolumes. 

_ Dr. J. F. O’Sullivan translates the extant 
yorks of Salvian, a little-known Gallic 
wresbyter of the fifth century. These are: 
1) Four Books to the Church, in which 
he sin of avarice is bitterly denounced 
ind the Christian duty of charity strongly 
‘ommended; (2) On the Governance of 
zod, the aim of which is the defense and 
ustification of divine providence; it re- 
lects vividly the moral corruption of the 
tontemporary civilization; (3) nine Letters 
© various bishops, monks and nuns. 

Various writers translate five minor 
Teatises from the vast body of the works 
o£ St. Augustine: (1) The Immortality of 
he Soul, one of the great theologian’s 
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New transla- 


earlier writings, interesting for its phi- 
losophical and psychological insights; (2) 
The Magnitude of the Soul, in which Aug- 
ustine endeavors to show that, though the 
soul lacks corporeal magnitude, it is a 
great reality; (3) On Music, a fragment 
of a series of projected treatises on the 
liberal arts, setting forth the classical 
Greek ideas of music, rhythm and melody; 
(4) The Advantage of Believing, another 
of Augustine’s earlier works, directed 
against the Manichaean heresy, and vin- 
dicating the true position of authority in 
matters of religion and justifying the pri- 
ority of belief over reason; (5) On Faith 
in Things Unseen, probably a sermon of 
the great bishop’s younger days, the pur- 
pose of which is to refute the crass em- 
piricism which refuses to accept the truths 
of revelation because they cannot be per- 
ceived by the senses. 

Perusal of the volumes in this series will 
broaden the outlook and confirm the faith 
of every evangelical Christian. Acquaint- 
ance with the Fathers (lacking in the case 
of most Protestants) indicates that they 
raised most of the questions, encountered 
nearly all the heresies, and furnished an- 
swers which have permanent validity. 

Philadelphia Lioyp Mert WaALuLick 


Destination Palestine. By Ruth Gruber. A. A. 
Wyn. 128 pages. $2.50. 

Most dramatic of the desperate attempts 
of European Jewish refugees to get to 
Palestine in the postwar period is the story 
of the Haganah ship “Exodus 1947.” About 
4,500 Jewish DPs made the try, but were 
intercepted by the British on July 17, 1947, 
and turned back to their German camps. 
Miss Gruber has reported the incident with 
skill and color. Dozens of vivid photographs 
are included. 


A Child's Garden of Bible Stories. By Arthur 
W. Gross. Concordia. 146 pages. $2.60. 

Children from six to eight are intended 
as the readers of this well-illustrated vol- 
ume of 60 stories—28 from the Old Testa- 
ment and 32 from the New. The stories 
cling closely to the biblical text, but are 
written in very simple language. 
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AGROSS OF EMD PS Kk 


The “Thanksgiving Proclamation” of 
the President of the United States con- 
tained the chief executive’s official ac- 
tion whereby Nov. 25 was declared a 
legal holiday and the people of the na- 
tion were requested to give it the recog- 
nition in which religion, recreation and 
regard for the moral welfare of the 
American people were combined fac- 
tors. In most respects it was a conven- 
tional document, as direct as the nation 
addressed by it deserves. Documents 
issuing from the White House to which 
the secular press does not assign space 
on the first page must compete with 
crime for position and accidents in an 
issue of a modern journal. 

But on one item President Truman’s 
declaration was distinguishedly Chris- 
tian. He bade the people of the United 
States give thanks to Almighty God for 
His assignment to them of relief and 
the world welfare, in which we have 
been so gloriously engaged in the past 
12 months. Maybe the atheism of the 
communists and the political ambitions 
of the Soviets will interfere with bring- 
ing American altruism to the sought- 
for results. But the call of God to the 
service and the response of the people 
to the summons are beyond denial. The 
President sees in them a divinely be- 
stowed privilege. 


Church council discussions 

Recently a communication from the 
ULCA Publication House recalled a 
complaint to which we listened when 
we had a pastorate. Our recollection 
dealt with the deliberations of a con- 
gregation’s church council and the 
charge by one of its members that at 
the monthly meetings of that group of 
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stewards of the kingdom of God all, o: 
nearly all, the time occupied by th: 
meeting was spent in the discussion o 
money; not money that we had but thx 
amount that was lacking. 

An influential member of the group 
which numbered 12 besides the pastor 
injected the chilling comment abovy: 
stated and added, “I’m tired of comin: 
to these meetings of which the monthly; 
reiteration of deficits is the main item 
often the only one given time and at- 
tention.” He could have been told tha 
more liberal giving on the part of th: 
congregation’s membership would have 
changed red to black in the treasurer’: 
reports, but such a blunt remark woulk 
not have been “diplomatic.” 

But what we have in mind is a ref- 
erence to the communication’s proposa 
to inject into the program of churcl 
councils’ periodic meetings subjects fo! 
their discussion in which the financia 
problems faced by the Christians they 
represent as trustees are ignored, laic 
on the table, or postponed considera- 
tion. There are parliamentary processe: 
of which the basic purpose is to delay 
not only action but anxiety. We ever 
recall the highbrow title “agenda’ 
which is sometimes given a formal pro- 
gram for an official meeting. 

It is our impression that acceptance 
of the proposal would involve the ap- 
pointment of a committee whose job i 
would be to prepare a list of subjects ti 
which a definitely stated amount of tim) 
should be given, and for the discussior 
of which one or more members of thi 
church council would prepare them. 
selves in advance and to hear which + 
suitable invitation could be extender 
to other “parties at interest.” Loca 
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roblems would have a part, but the 
roader fields into which Christian in- 
uences penetrate should also be items 
n the agenda. Our distinctive doc- 
‘ines, practices, and leaders constitute 
n extensive list from which a thought- 
il committee, including the pastor but 
ot expecting him to do all the talking, 
ould select a half dozen or more as 
ibjects for serious consideration. 


lot a return to schooldays 

Some “cautions” are in order. One 
f these is avoidance of making the 
aurch councilmen into a kind of school 
t which they can be subjected to a 
rocess of education. The subjects of- 
red for discussion should be related 
» current activities in which the 
aurch’s membership has the lure of 
ersonal interest. We mention only one 
ibject in this connection. 

One big problem of our day has to do 
ith our public schools. The Parent- 
eacher Association is, or should be, a 
de organization which has a claim on 


1e interest, if not the membership, of - 


aurch folk. 

Of course one dare not ignore the 
nancial phases which are involved in 
lanning for our church’s future in 
merica and the world. It can be con- 
sssed, so far as the past two or four 
ears are concerned, that no one has 
fered a logical explanation for the 
emendously increased liberality of 
hristians generally, and of Lutherans 
1 particular, during these most recent 
ienniums. One does not like to give a 
reat, cruel, and destructive war credit 
; the efficient stimulus by which the 
ast, world-embracing program of fra- 
nal relief has been realized. Nor 
an we discern a particular “growth in 
race” which was generated despite 
1e political corruptness which is to be 
yund in the present world. 
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Credit to God 

But why deny to divine grace, that 
is to God, the credit for outweighing 
the natural man and the forms of energy 
of which he has acquired the use 
through tools and complicated ma- 
chines? Since a purpose of divine es- 
tablishment runs through the ages, 
there must be actions by His permis- 
sion—indeed by His providence and di- 
rection. Even a bomb can be laden with 
power at first only destructive, but ul- 
timately serviceable to man. 

It is admitted that we must move 
with the utmost caution when we delve 
into expressions of the Infinite’s will 
and works. But why else have we the 
intelligence by which all things are sub- 
jected to man unless there is confi- 
dence in man’s access to the wisdom 
which the creature derives from his 
Creator? It is true that absolute con- 
trol of natural forces is not in man’s 
possession, nor can he completely 
nullify the evil effects of evil plans. 

It is to intercepting wickedness and 
transforming it into good that we must 
continuously strive. An absolutely 
Christian regime, political, material, or 
spiritual, cannot be expected prior to 
our Lord’s coming in the might of the 
judgment. But progress Godward can 
be made, and rejoicing in the manifesta- 
tions of His will should always be a 
part of the church’s proclamations. 

We must bear witness more definitely 
and repeatedly to the moral regime for 
the discernment of which the Creator 
has given us the faculty of conscience. 
We must restore confidence in this true 
moral guide, which is divinely im- 
planted in us in order that we may 
distinguish good from evil, seek after 
God and find him, and at death be ac- 
cepted as fit for the salvation prepared 
by Him for us, NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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J. Drexel Consecration-Anniversary 

Four deaconesses of the Philadelphia Motherhouse were consecrated at a special service held 
recently in the Motherhouse Chapel. Sister Lena Beideck (third from left) celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of her consecration at the same service. Pictured with pastors who assisted in the 
service are: (left to right) Sister Mildred Sassaman, Reading, Pa.; Sister Esther Marie Burgett 
Dayton, Ohio; Sister Lena, Sister Anna Ebert, general secretary of the Board of Deaconess Work 
Sister Grace Frances Jones, Philadelphia, Pa.; and Sister Lillian Oertel of Appleton, Wis. 


In Defense of Poe 
In the opinion of Wittenberg’s acting 


head of the English department, Dr. John 
Ward Ostrom, Edgar Allen Poe was not the 
rake the world has been led to believe for 
nearly a century. 

In his two-volume The Letters of Edgar 
Allen Poe, Dr. Ostrom admits that Poe did 
a lot of moaning and whining, but reminds 
the reader that Poe was destitute as well as 
sick much of the time, that his wife was ill 
for six years prior to her death. 

Poe’s letters, however, Dr. Ostrom points 
out, give no indication that the author was 
a drug addict or a confirmed drunkard. 
They do indicate he was faithful to his 
wife and that so-called affairs with women 
came after his wife’s death. 

Ostrom should know, for he spent the 
past eight years in research, writing and 
editing the 664-page work which includes 
339 letters from the pen of Poe. Over 150 
correspondents include Longfellow, Lowell, 
Coonver, Irving, Greeley and others. 
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Sonotone President Cited 
Irving I. Schachtel, president of Sono-- 


tone Corporation, received the degree o* 
doctor of laws from Hartwick College a 
its 20th annual Founders’ Day convocatior 
Oct. 22. Dr. Schachtel made the principa! 
address at the convocation. 

Dr. Schachtel is one of the youngest oj? 
the nation’s top-ranking business execu- 
tives. An accomplished speaker and de- 
bater, he has appeared often during net- 
work radio programs, has fostered a na-~ 
tional program aimed at greater recogni: 
tion and prevention of deafness amon; 
children. 


Father's Day at Gettysburg 

The largest Father’s Day celebration in 
its history was observed on the campus 
of Gettysburg College the weekend of Ociti 
29-31. From Friday evening until Sunday) 
afternoon, over 1,80C parents of student: 
participated in activities planned and pre- 
sented under the direction of Dr. Franlii 
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give books of 
inspiration 


finda te din baie ai ea 


DEVOTIONAL— 
INSPIRATIONAL 


THE WAY, by E. Stanley Jones 
—Day-by-day inspirational guid- 
ance into and along the Chris- 
tian way. Pocket size, 384 
pages. $1 


ABUNDANT LIVING, by E. 
Stanley Jones—A competent 
daily guide to mental and spir- 
itual maturity. Pocket size, 384 
pages. $1 


MEDITATIONS FOR WOMEN, 
edited by Jean B. Abernethy— 
A daily manual of spiritual re- 
sources, written by women for 
women. Pocket size, 384 Rast 


MEDITATIONS FOR MEN, by 
Daniel Russell—Daily devotions 
marked by plain thinking and 
virile faith. Pocket size, 384 
Pages. $1 
REMEMBER NOW ... , by 
Walter D. Cavert—Devotional 
readings offering young people 
vital daily companionship with 
God. Pocket size. 1 


MAKING A GO OF LIFE, by 
Roy L. Smith—Applying the 
practical laws of the spirit for 
daily guidance in purposeful liv- 
ing. Pocket size, 352 pages. $1 


PRAYER POEMS, compiled by 
O. V. and Helen Armstrong— 
360 poems about prayer and 
poems that are prayers. $1.75 


POEMS WITH POWER to 
Strengthen the Soul, compiled by 
James Mudge—1,348 poems giv- 
ing courage and inspiration for 
nobler living. $1.69 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BEGGAR BOY OF GALILEE, by 
Josephine S. Lau—tThe story of 
Caleb and his blind father, Bar- 
timaeus, and their search for 
Jesus. Illustrated. Ages 8-12. $2 


ETHAN, THE SHEPHERD BOY, 
by Georgiana D. Ceder—A love- 
ly, poignant story that reaches 
its climax in the Nativity. Illus- 
trated. Ages 7-12. 2 


A PICTURE BOOK OF PALES- 
TINE, by Ethel L. Smither—A 
fascinating, authentic account 
of life in Palestine during the 
Roman period. Ages 7-12. $1.50 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE, by 
Walter R. Bowie—A _ dramatic 
modern narrative rendering of 
the Bible story. 548 pages. Col- 
orful Copping Pictures. $2.50 


BIOGRAPHY 


MAHATMA GANDHI: An Inter- 
pretation, by E. Stanley Jones— 
A meaningful study of one of 
history’s most significant — fig- 
ures, $2 


PAPA WAS A PREACHER, by 
Alyene Porter—Life in an Amer- 
ican parsonage as seen by one 
of eight rollicking ‘‘preacher’s 
kids.”’ Illustrated, 1 


RURAL PARISH! by Anna Laura 
Gebhard—A bride’s first year 
with her preacher-husband in a 
rural area of Minnesota. IlIlus- 
trated. $1.50 
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H. Kramer, head of the department of 
education. 

The Saturday night assembly in the 
Plank Gymnasium was attended by 1,800. 
Due to the limited facilities in the town, 
many parents found it necessary to return 
home. In spite of such a situation, how- 
over, a thousand were on hand for the 
Sunday morning service. 

Hundreds of fathers were present for 
the first time, seeing their sons and daugh- 
ters in campus environment and getting a 
glimpse of the spirit of the institution. 


WELFARE 


New Rivercrest Administrator 

Sister Maria Freese, since 1936 with the 
Miami Valley Inner Mission League at 
Dayton, Ohio, on Oct. 15 became admin- 
istrator of the Rivercrest Preventorium at 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

For the last two years she has been the 
director of Bethany Village, a home for the 
aged begun in 1946 on a 102-acre farm 
tract where two houses were converted for 
the use of 18 aged women and men under 
her leadership. 

Her service to the Dayton League as its 
first deaconess began with its first years 
of intersynodical service. Her contribu- 
tions helped greatly in building the present 
spirit of good fellowship existing in the 
Southwestern Ohio area. During the 1937 
flood she was called to direct a large relief 
program. Other major contributions were 
made in family service, girls’ club activities, 
and in institutional visiting. 

Her new assignment includes member- 
ship in the “Sisters’ Council,” an advisory 
body to the Philadelphia Motherhouse. 


Take Stand for DPs 

The Lutheran Welfare Society of Minne- 
sota has won the first. round—good for a 
year—in its fight to use a St. Paul residence 
as reception center for DPs arriving from 
Europe. 

The City Council of St. Paul has de- 
ferred for one year action on a citizen’s 
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petition asking for a re-zoning of a res- 
idential area so that the residence in ques- 
tion could not be used by the society as a 
boarding house for the DPs while they 
were being routed to permanent homes. 

Lutheran ministers of St. Paul, who 
made house-to-house queries on the mat- | 
ter of opposition, discovered some people 
didn’t “want foreigners in the neighbor- 
hood” while others were afraid of “Jews 
from Europe” being brought in. 

Debate before the city council involved 
attorneys for the protesting citizens who 
maintained the re-zoning ordinance was 
just that, and that the DP issue was not 
involved, and Welfare Society officials 
insisting the legislation was aimed at a 
particular group—the DPs. 

Participating on behalf of the DPs were 
the Rev. H. J. Whiting, executive secre- 
tary of the Welfare Society; Dr. Clifford 
A. Nelson, former Lutheran representative 
in Europe; and the Rev. Carl Sandgren 
of First Church, St. Paul. 


Old Shoes for Europe 

Recently, the J. J. Roehm & Co., shoe 
store in Washington, Il., conducted a con- 
test. Points were awarded all entrants for 
bringing in old shoes. 

When the contest was over, Mr. Roehm 
assisted by Henry Esser, Sr., a member of 
St. Mark’s Church, packaged over 69 boxes, 
labeling them for shipment to Lutheran 
World Relief, Inc., at Easton, Pa. from 
where they were shipped later for use in 
European countries this winter. 

The total shipment included over a ton 
of shoes of various styles and sizes. 


Excellent Results Being Achieved 


In New Jersey Evangelism Programs 
By Atsert P, STAUDERMAN 


Jersey Crry—New Jersey’s newest con- 
gregation has just completed an encourag- 
ing visitation evangelism 

New Jerse program. Good Shepherd 
y Church, Glen Rock, the 

Rev. Robert H. Arnold pastor, consisted of 
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Recordings for (bristmas 
and all the Year 


BIBLETONE ALBUMS for Home and Church 


@ MERRY CHRISTMAS MUSIC 6 sides on 10” records 


Fifteen joyous carols, including “Deck the Halls" and "God Rest You 
Merry Gentlemen." (VSG5) $3.09 (tax included) 


@ CHRISTMAS CAROLS 6 sides on 10" records 


Your favorite carols, sung the way you love, by the National Vespers 
Mixed Choir. Among these selections are: ‘Silent Night, Holy Night" 
and "'Adeste Fideles."" (VSG5) $3.09 (tax included) 


@ CHRISTMAS AT THE ORGAN 8 sides on 10" records 


Beloved carols, played on the Master Cathedral Oragn by George Shackley, 
Musical Director of the Federal Council of Churches. 
(VSG29) $3.92 (tax included) 


@ CHIMES AT CHRISTMAS TIME 8 sides on 10” records 


Beautiful chimes arrangements of the most popular Christmas Carols, 
played on the Tower Chines by George Shackley. 
(VSG40) $3.92 (tax included) 


@ THE MESSIAH 8 sides on 10” records 


A precious half-hour of inspiring music, with a glorious chorus, superb 
vocalists, a mighty organ. Abridged ... preserving the continuity of the 
immortal story. (VSG601) $4.70 (tax included) 


NEW Bible Storytime Records 
To Delight and instruct a Child 


Unbreakable, full color, plastic-covered records for children. 6!/2” in 
diameter. Two volumes of three records each. Six short stories or songs 
dramatized in each volume. Four Bible stories—two song stories. 


Volume | Volume II 

Noah's Ark When Jesus Was Born 
Baby Moses The Wise Men 

The Shepherd Who Listened Jesus and the Children 
Shepherd Boy Runaway Boy 

Poky Caterpillar Good Morning 

Little Brown Seed Good Night 


Each Volume, $1.05 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Phila. 7, Pa. 
Chicago II Baltimore | Pittsburgh 22 Los Angels 5 Columbia 3, S$. C. 
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Teachers’ 
GUIDE 
TO THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS WD 


By MARTHA. TARBELL, Pn. D., Litt. D. Pre 


Lap o 
“Nothing in the field can be 10 peeST 
recommended ahead of this.” (wep SST In 
Roy L. Smith, Editor of Chris- ORLD 
tian Advocate. X yy 


At All Bookstores—Cloth *2.75 Postpaid 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Ave., New York 10 


Tarbells 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 
FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 


Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 


Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


When visiting in the Shenandoah Valley, sfop at 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 


ROANOKE, VA. 

On Highway No. 11 
Walking Distance of All Hotels 
SERVICES 11 A.M. and 8 P.M. 

Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 
16th AVENUE at Grant Street 

One block north of the State Capitol 
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76 adult members on its first anniversary 
a few weeks ago. Then, under the leader- 
ship of one of its members, the Rev. Royal 
Lesher, and Pastor Arnold, a group of lay- 
men went forth on Oct. 3 and 4 to visit 67 
new families in the community. These 
visits resulted in 33 commitments for 
church membership, a 50 per cent increase 
for the Glen Rock congregation! 

Pastor Arnold reports: “A further result 
of equal importance was the spirit of divine 
inspiration experienced by the laymen and 
laywomen who were about their Father’s 
business. There is undreamed-of strength 
in the pew and, if the church of Christ is to 
be planted, propagated and preserved to its 
fullest extent, this strength must be 
utilized.” 


SIMILAR RESULTS were obtained by the © 


Church of the Redeemer, Maywood, of 
which the Rev. Harry M. Young is pastor. 
During the last week of October groups of 
lay people went out on an evangelism pro- 
gram among new families of the com- 
munity with the result that 32 new mem- 
bers were obtained for the church. 

The impact of evangelism was felt not 
only by adults but by the children of many 
New Jersey communities during the month 
of October. Under the direction of the 
Rev. Marcus Otterbein and Dr. Paul C. 
White the Sunday school enlistment pro- 
gram was carried on through three cen- 
ters: Maywood, Jersey City, and New 
Brunswick. 

More THAN 500 people filled the audi- 
torium of Roosevelt High School, River 


EARN $25.00 


Sell 50 Boxes, Christmas, Birthday and 
Everyday greeting cards. Cost 50c, sell 


for $1.00. Samples on approval. 
Vanderveer Greeting Card Co. 
Brooklyn 10, New York 
733 East 31st Street 


FOR SALE 
Used pipe organ (Holtkamp). Complete: 
with blower and motor. Very reasonably” 
priced. For particulars write to Teutsch: 


Memorial Lutheran Church, 8909 Willard! 


Avenue, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
The Lutheran 


Orie this DR ela journey 
through the De Gospels 


THE DEVOTIONAL BIBLE 


VOLUME | 
(Matthew and Mark) 
By Alfred Doerffler 
and 


Martin Kretzmann 


What finer way to brighten and stabi- 
lize your personal or family life than 
through the deeply devotional pages of 
THE DEVOTIONAL BIBLE. 


THE DEVOTIONAL BIBLE takes you 
on a rapid devotional journey through 
Matthew. and Mark, Luke and John. 
Each devotional unit—and there are over 
100 in each volume—consists of a simply 
worded introduction, a portion of Scrip- 


VOLUME !1 
(Luke and John) 
By 
Theodore Hoyer 
~ and 
H. W. Gockel 


ture, a devotional thought, and a con- 
cluding prayer. 


For personal or family use, the two 
volumes of THE DEVOTIONAL BIBLE 
are unexcelled for leading you into the 
green pastures of God’s Holy Word. Each 
volume is beautifully and durably bound, 
and given together as a set, will make a 
most appropriate Christmas gift that will 
be treasured through the years. 


This beautiful cloth-bound 2 volume set $6, individual copies $3 each 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 


December |, 1948 


Columbia 3, S. C. 


Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 
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For Your GIFTS 


and for Yourself! 


Choice morning and evening devo- 
tional readings for every day in the 
year, by Dr H. A. Ironside, world- 
famous Bible teacher 
The Continual Burnt Offering, 
already cherished by 50,000 read. 
ers, and its new companion volume, 
The Daily Sacrifice 
Deluxe gift set, handsomely 
bound, with gold lettering and 
slip case, per set, $2.75, 
Both titles also available in reg: 
ular edition at $1.50 each, 

The Christian’s Calendar 
A daily page of Scripture verses 
and poems, with beautiful full. 
color landscape $1 each, 

Who Am 1? 
A fascinating new way to learn 
vour Bible! 52 unusual acrostics 
for all ages ~ for homes, Sunday 
schools, parties — perfect for 
prizes! Striking, colorful binding 
Only $1 each 
At your bookstore 
or direct from the publisher 


LOIZEAUX BROTHERS 


Dept. L-2 © 19 West Zist Street « New York 10 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (ollege 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre- church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 

For information write— 


The Rey. Henry BE, Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


Good Samaritans of 1948 


A blanket of smog containing poison- 
ous fumes of unknown origin recently 
smothered a western Pennsylvania com- 
munity with tragic results—19 dead, many 
made seriously ill. Word of the tragedy 
spread rapidly across the nation. 

Almost immediately, invitations for as 
many as 50° of the victims to spend a 
week in the South, all expenses paid, 
arrived from two North Carolina organ- 
izations—the Wilmington Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the senior cham- 

_ ber in Wrightsville Beach. 

Ten persons accepted the offer at once, 
Il more said "yes" after several days 
of consideration. The 21 were to fly in 
November from Pittsburgh to Tarheelia. 
However, when these returned, said one 
relief official, a second group of 20 or 
30 would probably be ready. 

"Publicity," screamed the cynics. 
"Southern hospitality," declared the 
realists. ‘Good Samaritans," said others. 


Edge, on the evening of Reformation Day 
for the second annual rally sponsored by 
the Bergen County Lutheran Pastors’ As- 
sociation. Dr. Harvey Hoover of Gettys- 
burg Seminary and Artist Rutherford 
Boyd, painter of the Luther portrait that 
hangs in the conference room at the Lu- 
theran Church House in New York, were 
the speakers. A choir of 100 voices sang. 

Mr. Boyd stated that in the course of his 
work in painting the portrait of Luther 
he made an intensive study of Luther's 
life, and came to recognize him as one of 
the foremost figures of all history. A for- 
mer Roman Catholic, Mr. Boyd is now a 
member of the Presbyterian Church. 

Tar Ways ann Mrans Committee, striv- 
ing to complete the preliminary work for 
the formation of a New Jersey Synod, has 
chosen Dr. Edwin H. Knudten, of Ruther- 
ford, as its chairman and the Rev. Donald 
Heft of Oaklyn, secretary. Meetings are 
held monthly. To date, it is reported that 
112 congregations have signified their ap- 
proval of the proposed synod. 


The Lutheran 


DepicaTIon of a long-awaited chapel took 
place at Our Saviour Church, Cresskill, on 
Oct. 24, with the Rev. Dr. Fred R. Knubel 

as guest preacher. 

_ Lack OF STEEL will postpone completion 
of the new building of Redeemer Church, 
Ramsey, the Rev. W. Kent Gilbert reports. 

CoNSTRUCTION WORK is going on for chapel 
buildings at Reformation Church, Long 
Branch, and Christ Church, Union. Re- 
modeling and enlargement programs are 
being completed at Zion, Ridgefield, and 
St. Luke’s, Dunnellen. 

RECENT ELECTIONS to trusteeship of the 
Lutheran Welfare Association of New Jer- 
sey include the Rev. William F. Behrens, 
Hasbrouck Heights; the Rev. J. Edward 
Gonzales, Plainfield; Christie Ferdon, Jer- 
sey City; and Mr. Emil Weltz, Glen Rock. 

Dr. George R. F. Tamke, Union City, was 
re-elected president of the board of trus- 
tees of the Association, which operates the 
Kinderfreund Children’s and Old Folks’ 
Homes. Dr. S. B. Brosius of Jersey City 
was renamed secretary, and Mr. Harry 
Burr of Leonia, treasurer. 

CALLS ACCEPTED to congregations in North 
Jersey include the Rev. Frank Flisser, to 
Christ Church, Trenton; the Rev. Walter 
R. Morten, former Navy chaplain, to Zion 
Church, Long Valley; and the Rev. Erwin 
Mueller to St. John’s Church, West New 
York. Vacancies still exist at St. John’s, 
Jersey City, and Holy Trinity, Elizabeth. 


Albany Foreign Missions Advance 
Attracts 5,000 Protestant Leaders 


By Lurtuer S. STRALEY 

AtBANY—The three-day Foreign Missions 

Advance conducted in Albany Oct. 20-22 

attracted some 5,000 Prot- 

New York estant missionaries, clergy- 

men and laymen, and 

created a deep impression on the com- 
munity. 

Mrs. Carla Bernstrom, vice president of 

the Eastern Conference Women’s Mission- 


ary Society and a member of St. Paul’s 
‘Church, Rensselaer, declared, “To those 
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VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 


Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Etc. 


Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


TWO PLUS TWO equals... 


four noted Wicks features: 


SUPERB TONE ¢ UNEXCELLED 
EXCLUSIVE ACTION ¢ FINEST 
ARTISTIC VOICING * SOUND 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


WANTED 

Young woman. A large church in a 
middle western city of over 300,000 popu- 
lation needs a parish worker for visitation, 
Sunday school and youth work. Ability to 
direct a children’s choir would be a great 
asset. Address replies stating qualifications, 
age and experience to Box CB10, The 
LUTHERAN. 
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VERSE REFERENCE JEWEL BIBLE 


Containing 
Presentation Page, Fam- New Fine Features Plus The 
ily Record and Maps in Traditional Excellence You 


Color. Combined Word Expect In A HOLMAN BIBLE 
Concordance and Dic- 


tionary alphabetically 60,000 References are indented 
arranged. Harmony of 


, in the Verse they are intended 
the Gospels, Miracles to serve. Large, clear, open 
and other reference easily read type 
charts in simplified form. i 


Priced from $4.25 to $11 Size 5 x 7% inches 
Write for Descriptive Circular 


SIMPLIFIED 
SELF 
PRONOUNCING 


SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY 


Self Pronouncing 


Contains over five hundred engravings. The new 
analytical and comparitive concordance (100,000 refer- 
ences). History of each book of the Bible—4,000 Ques- 
tions and Answers. Colored maps of Palestine, The 
Holy Lands, etc., over 700 pages. 


Bound in Blue Moroccograne Library style with edges 
stained to match. 


(T1756) $2.50 


FOUR THOUSAND QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


On the Old and New Testaments 
(T375) 60c 


Durably Bound in Blue Moroccograne 
An Ideal Book For Sunday School Use 


Buy These HOLMAN Editions 


at 


United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 


xf us who attended the sessions, three 
things stand out prominently—first, the 
Joors of the church are wide open to re- 
seive Christianity; second, the best way to 
Christianize a people is to train nationals 
so teach and preach to their own; and third, 
the time to act is now!” 

In connection with the Advance, a Lu- 
theran rally was held in St. John’s Church 
and was featured by an address by the Rev. 
Ethakoti Prakasam, president of the 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
South India. “We now have 320,000 Chris- 
tians in the 130 parishes of the Andhra 
Church,” he said, “but there is still much 
to be done. As yet, only two per cent of 
India’s population has accepted the Chris- 
tian faith!” 

Attending the Advance were Dr. Luther 
A. Gotwald, ULCA Foreign Mission Board 
executive secretary; Dr. Frank Laubach, 
Chief Albert J. Luthuli, Christian Zulu na- 
tive administrator of Natal, South Africa, 
and Dr. Paul Harrison, medical missionary 
to Arabia. 

Dr. Laubach declared that “the human 
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or Family Worship . . 


race is between the coming of a new 
Pentecost and annihilation. If ten million 
people in the United States prayed for the 
world, it could be saved.” 

The Albany Advance committee was 
composed of the Rev. Charles E. Deitz, 
pastor of Trinity Church, chairman; the 
Rev. J. Christian Port, Poughkeepsie; the 
Rev. Dayton G. Van Deusen, Troy; Dr. J. 
Russell Fink, and Mrs. William Paul, both 
of Schenectady. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS . . . SURPLICES 
STOLES 
RABATS - RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


CHURCH HANGINGS 


ALTAR LINENS 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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HOLMAN 
Modern Family Bible 


BH5062 


The Standard King James Version In a new 
format for family devotional use. Bound In 
genuine Morocco leather, the Family Bible 
Includes a Family Register, a Presentation 
Page, colored frontispiece, and a_ Biblical 
atlas. 

An extra added feature, included as part of 
the Family Bible, Is a 32-page devotional 
feature for home reading—based on cher- 
ished passages from both the Old and New 
Testaments. 


Size: 6'/2 x 9/2 Inches. Limp. Silk 
headbands and markers. Gold 


edges. 
$12.50 


United Lutheran Publication 
House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago |! Pittsburgh 22. + Columbia 3, S. C. 
Baltimore | Los Angeles 5 
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=, Mempers or Atonement Church, Sauger-: 
ties, have voted to raise $15,000 within thi 
next two years as a first step toward a ney 
religious education building. The entir: 


I) sum is to be raised through freewill offer. 

[ed ings in special monthly envelopes whicl 
are to be included with the regular churcl 
envelopes. 


BetHany Cuurcu, Central Bridge, ha: 
decided to increase the number of Holy 
Communion services to one a month, Pre- 


M E M Oo R I A L paratory services will be held Saturday 
P AIN T I N G S nights preceding communion Sundays. 


Mr. anp Mrs. J. Epwarp DuNBAR, mem- 
JOHN KROe MANN bers of Bethany congregation since 1899 


616 Casilla Stleet recently celebrated their 60th wedding an- 
Hitnend ludiees niversary. A reception was held in the 
Studio 3 church hall by members and friends whe 
gathered to wish them well. Among greet- 
ings was one from President Truman. 


Say 
“Merry Clients 1 
in the glow of 


NOVELTY CANDLES 


“Merry Christmas to all and to all a good-night.” Especially 
at night you'll like choir boys in red and white, dainty little 
angels, festive Christmas trees. These ‘Tavern-made candles 
will warm the hearts of your guests at Christmastide, Use 
them on mantel, window-sill or table. 


racomy-vacuuMe 


Choir Boys NXT791 Box of 4 85c 
cs be NXT792 Box of 2 (large) 85c 
Angels NXT757 Box of 4 85c 
A NXT793 Box of 2 (large) 85c 
Christmas Trees NXT759 Box of 4 85c 


Write for information on our complete line of candles for home and church 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 8, S. C. 
Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 
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OCCASIONS 


Reformation Telecast 

When one of Philadelphia’s television 
stations, WPTZ, decided to televise a Lu- 
theran Reformation service on Oct. 31, it 
contacted the city’s Council of Churches 
for suggested congregations. After inves- 
tigating the possibilities, the choice fell on 
the campus of Mt. Airy Seminary—The 
‘Church of the Ascension. 

Although a few of its members viewed 
the service on home television sets, Ascen- 
‘sion Church was filled Reformation Sunday 
morning. The only visible signs that the 
service was unusual were two photoflood 
lamps installed on the rafters, two tele- 
vision cameras and cameramen, and micro- 
phone spotted strategically in the chancel. 

Behind the church on the Mt. Airy cam- 
pus, a mobile television transmitter was 
parked, lines connecting it with the battery 
of cameras at the rear of the nave of the 
church. 

Following the service, telephone calls 
from members as well as from non-Lu- 
theran television viewers indicated to Pas- 
‘tor Gustav K. Huf and his congregation 
that reception had been excellent, the serv- 
ice inspiring. Later in the week, WPTZ 
turned over to Pastor Huf a contribution 
mailed in by a Reading, Pa., television 
viewer who expressed his satisfaction over 
the telecast, his desire to participate 
through his offering. 


Lutheran-Reformed Institute 

The fifth annual Institute of the Rural 
Church, conducted jointly by the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania’s Rural Church 
Committee and a similar group from the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, was 
held at Zion (Red) Lutheran and Reformed 
Church, Pinedale, early in November. 

Speakers included: the Rev. Samuel K. 
Kistler of Hamburg, who spoke on “The 
Union Church at Worship”; the Rev. Har- 
old F. Minnich of Denver, “The Union 
Church and the Educational Program”; the 
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An Ideal Gift Book 


THESE THREE ALONE 


Know Thyself, Control Thyself, 
Give Thyself 
- A Workable Philosophy of Life 


(Now also available in Braille) 


by Fred Taylor Wilson 


Oscar F, Blackwelder 
Pastor, Church of the Reformation, Washington, D.C. 
“I heartily commend this book to all who seek 
to renew their spirits at the deep springs of life.” 
Elbert D. Thomas 
U. S. Senator from Utah 
“Parents will be happy to see their children 
reading this book.” 
Members of Congress from 44 states 
ordered this book prior to publication 


$2.50 
At Your Bookstore 


or Parthenon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Gist tLesson 


<a \1949 By R.A. TORREY 


Insist on the ORIGINAL. Forty- 
nine years’ supremacy. Never 
equalled. Condensed thought. Di- 
gest and text of lesson. Full ex- 
position. Other features. 


Cloth Bound 60¢ Postpaid 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158-Sth Ave., New York 10 
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PU LPIT-CHOIR 
_ CONFIRMATION , 
BAPTISMAL 


DOCTORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORSA 


Rev. Luther F. Schlenker of Perkasie, “The 
Union Church and Its Benevolent Proj- 


(ey “Wil Wy ’ CHURCH WoRSHIP AIDS ects”; the Rev. Harvey T. Sell of Allen- 


town, “The Union Church and the Aux- 


Have your dealer show you iliaries”; and William Shetlock of Coplay, 
the ae Variety of well made “The Laymen Speak of the Union Church.” 
church appointments We aiate Others who participated in the joint 
FOR COMPLETE ceTALog ¢ P service included: the Rev. C. A. Steigerwalt, 
SUDBURY BRASS g END TO pastor of Red Church; Dr. Emil E, Fischer, 
55 SUDBURY STREET, roe DODS co. president of the Ministerium; and Dr. Paul 
nde sy J. Hoh, president of the Philadelphia 

ORDER THROUGH Seminary. 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Reformation Services Conducted 
In Allentown-Bethlehem Section 


By Epwarp G. ScHmicKeEL, IT 


ALLENTOWN—Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor of 
Tue LuTHERAN, addressed a Reformation 
Rally of over 900 per- 
H sons: in Christ Church, 
Pennsylvania Allentown, Oct. 31. He 
spoke on “God is Our Refuge and Strength.’ 
The service was sponsored by the Lu- 
theran Pastoral Association of Allentowr 
and vicinity. Participating were: Dr 
Henry J. Pflum, pastor of the host church. 
and the Rev. Philip C. Miller, pastor of St 
Paul’s Church, Catasauqua. 
In BETHLEHEM, an overflow audience o% 
: over 1,500 persons in Liberty High Schoo! 
- = auditorium saw “The Voice of Faith, 
National BIBLE S Reformation drama, presented by the com- 
SINCERE GS SEAT OY OURUROOKSIORE bined Lutheran churches of Bethlehen 
and vicinity. Written by Leona E. Becker 


the light of final judgment according to the Bible? 
This noted Biblical authority, pastor, professor, reveals his con- 
clusions after extensive study of atomic physics, ancient and 
modern philosophies and theories as related to Biblical teachings 
and prophecies. 
This book has a profound meaning for all Christianity. 
other books by Dr. Wilbur M. Smith 
Es AT ALL 


The Supernaturalness of Christ BOOK | 
4 


Therefore Stand pubs 


Profitable Bible Study 
Published by W. A. WILDE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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the production featured Pastor Henry W. 
Snyder, pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Bethlehem, as Martin Luther. The cast 
included over 100 persons and depicted 
Luther from his boyhood through the trial 
at Worms. The drama was presented to 
a large second-night audience on Monday, 
Nov. 1. An estimated 3,000 saw the two 
performances. 

In Easton, the Rev. W. Van Horn Davies, 
D.D., pastor of Messiah Church, Harrisburg, 
delivered the Reformation address in St. 
John’s Church. Approximately 600 at- 
tended the service. Pastors participating 
included: the Rev. Robert E. Carl, the Rev. 
John C. Pretz, the Rev. Edward P. Turn- 
bach, the Rev. William I. Good, and Dr. 
Walter C. G. Veit. An all-Lutheran choir 
of the churches of Easton, Phillipsburg and 
vicinity presented special music. 


DECEASED 


William Ira Guss 

The Rev. William Ira Guss, 77, former 
president and missionary superintendent 
of the Synod of Nebraska, died Nov. 3 in 
an Omaha hospital after a short illness. 

Born in Mifflintown, Pa., in 1871, he re- 
ceived his education at Mifflintown Acad- 
emy, Susquehanna University and Wit- 
tenberg College. He was graduated from 
Hamma Divinity School in 1899 and or- 
dained the same year. He received his 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity in 
1925 from Midland College. 

He served parishes in Elwood, Ind.; 
Duquesne, Pa.; Peoria, Ill.; and Omaha, 
Nebr., from 1899 through 1926. From then 
until 1937, he was president and mission- 
ary superintendent of the Nebraska Synod. 
Since ’37 he served as a missionary for the 
Board of American Missions in Spokane, 
Wash.; Vancouver, B. C.; Kansas City, 
Kan.; and Corpus Christi, Texas. He was 
president of the Pittsburgh Synod 1910-13. 
He retired in 1946, but remained active in 
Luther Memorial Church, Omaha, of which 
he had been a member since 1946. 
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GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
& for Budget Payment Plan. 


Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13, tll. New York 18, N.Y. 


SMITH 
GOODSPEED 
BIBLE 


will help you 
understand the 
Scriptures 
because tt is: 


e@ In your language, the American 
language of today. 

e@ In clear type. 

@ Arranged to distinguish prose from 
poetry for easy reading. 

e@ Translated by world-renowned 
scholars and masters of modern 
American speech. 


Tested and acclaimed by millions of 

daily Bible readers. In your choice of 

18 editions in handsome, permanent 

bindings, priced from $1.00 to $12.50. 
At all bookstores 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 
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Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Anna 
Groninger Co a daughter and a brother, 
the Rev. W. A. ees of Mercersburg, Pa. 

The funeral service was conducted at 
Luther Memorial Church by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Most assisted by the Rev. T. J. C. 
Sehuldt. Burial was in Mifflintown, Pa. 


Christmas Filmstrips . 


OF BETHLEHEM 


The ALL NEW 
Christmas Story 


A completely new filmstrip im color. 
A superb presentation of the Christ- 
mas Sfory as fold in the Gosples of 

| St. luke and St. Matthew. Exquisite 

 kedachromes of real people in col- 
erful costumes make this an unfor- 
getable program for the church 
school Christmas service. 


FILMSTRIP with manual, $10.00 — with Jovecde, $15.00 
AT YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE OR WRITE DIRECTLY TO 


‘Cathedral Films 


1970 Cahuenga Boulevard © Hollywood 28, California 


Name 


Cathedral i Films, 1970 Cohvengo Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Please send us [ ) “HOLY CHILD OF BETHLEHEM.” 
Encl losed $______ with manual $10.00 ea, $_________ with records $15.00 ea. 

Please send us ( -) “WHEN THE LITTLEST CAMEL KNELT,.” 

Enclosed $________ with manual $10.00 ea. $_____ with records $15.00 ea. 


Albert C. Hewitt 
Albert C. Hewitt, 68, prominent Lutheran 
layman in the South and president of the 
Hewitt Hosiery Mill and the Consolidated 
Hosiery Mill, Marion, N. C., died Oct. 25 


following a heart attack. | 
Born in Catawba county, North Caro- 


TE Liniiesr 
_ CAOIEL KNELT 


A charming cartoon with an entire- 
ly new approach to the Christmas 
Story — a reverent Presentation as 
told by the Littlest Camel. Children 
love it — grown-ups enjoy if. Heart- 
ily recommended by every one who 
sees if. 


Address 


_ Zone. State. 
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}nma, he was a railroad contractor in his 
}outh, later entering the ice and fuel busi- 
hess in Hickory and Hendersonville, and 
yas associated for a time with the Gulf 
tefining Company in Western Carolina. 
After entering the hosiery business, he 
opted a policy of tithing all profits, 
hereby making it possible for him to make 
bstantial gifts to the Board of American 
issions and to several southern institu- 
ions of the church. In 1945, he led his 
ily in assuming responsibility for the 
dowment of the chair of practical the- 
logy in Southern Seminary, Columbia, 
outh Carolina. 

A member of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
ovement, he was vitally interested in all 
ctivities of the church. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Maude Buf- 
oe Hewitt, and four children, including 
e Rev. A. Kenneth Hewitt, superin- 
dent of the Mountain Mission Work of 
e Board of American Missions at Kon- 
arock, Va. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
arion by the Rev. A. W. Lippard assisted 
y Synod President Voigt Cromer. 


Edward C. Witt 
The Rev. Edward C. Witt, 75, retired 
astor of the Florida Synod, died at his 
ome in Columbia County, near Lake City, 
la., on Nov. 1. 
He was educated at Newberry College, 
ettysburg Seminary and Stetson Univer- 
ty. He was ordained in 1901 while serv- 
his first work at St. John’s First Eng- 
hh Church at Knoxville, Tenn. He also 
rved parishes at Spencer, N. C.; Leesville, 
. C.; Newberry, S. C.; and Lingle, Miss. 
‘ost of his later life was spent at Bethle- 
em Church, Lake City, Fla. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Tolula 
alter Witt; three children: O. V. Witt, 
e City, Fla.; Frederick Witt, Belleview, 
"la.; and Mrs. Eldridge Collins, Mayo, Fla.; 
six grandchildren. 
The funeral service was conducted at 
ethlehem Church, Lake City, on Nov. 2, 
y the Rev. Francis I, Fesperman and Dr. 


AN Assured — 
AND Regular 


INCOME 
IS SUCH A BLESSING 


Thousands of persons are receiving their checks 
reguiarly at stated intervals because they are hold- 
ers of Annuity Agreements of the American Bible 
Society. This REGULAR INCOME brings com- 
fort and freedom from worry about the future. 

The Annuity Agreement plan is simple and has 
a two-fold advantage. First:—It provides a steady 
income for protection in old age, For over 100 
years, Annuity Agreement checks have never failed 
in spite of uncertain and disturbing world condi- 
tions. Second:—You enjoy the permanent satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you are helping in the ever 
more significant work of making the Bible avail- 
able throughout the world. 

Send for the interesting booklet, “A Gift That 
Lives,” which tells how you can both give and re- 
ceive generously at the same time, and earn cer- 
tain tax exemptions, 


Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! 
eet yen Same) Wane teh tons Wee ee See ee wee wee 
American Bible Society, | 

| 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
(-D Please send me, without obligation, your | 
I booklet L88 entitled “A Gift That Lives” | 
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I tribution of the Scriptures. 
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VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Makers 
1837 Over One Hundred Years 1948 
cOx SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 Eos: 23rd Street, New York 10, NIV. 


in CONCLUSION . . 


ONE MAN I RESPECT as a good Christian 
and a good journalist is Harold E. Fey, 
managing editor of the Christian Cen- 
tury. He let me read his piece, “Need 
Lutherans Be Skeptics?” before he 
printed it in the Oct. 27 Century. 

Of course I tried to convince him 
that he was wrong in some of his opin- 
ions. And of course I didn’t expect him 
to change his opinions. He knows more 
about Lutherans than any other non- 
Lutheran I can think of, and has a very 
kindly attitude toward us. He is him- 
self a member of the Disciples of Christ, 
as are also Dr. Charles Morrison (for- 
mer editor of the Century) and Dr. 
W. E. Garrison of the Century staff. 

The Century was once a Disciples of 
Christ paper until it became undenom- 
inational, and one of its chief concerns 
is merger of the churches. It was with 
the idea of uniting the Protestant de- 
nominations that Alexander Campbell 
established the Disciples of Christ, 
which of course immediately became 
another denomination. 


Mr. Fry says that Lutherans are 
skeptics because they talk about uniting 
the Lutheran churches but don’t be- 
lieve it will be done. People may get 
the idea, says Mr. Fey, that all these 
statements about Lutheran unity are 
“only intended to preserve an out- 
moded spiritual isolationism through 
the use of ecclesiastical double talk.” 

It’s a grand thing to have impatient 
people like the Century editors around 
to keep the rest of us stirred up. Some 
of us, after long experience, have de- 
cided to calm down and wait until 
something happens in this matter of 
Lutheran unity. 

The United Lutheran Church for 30 


50 


years has been extending an invitatior 
to other Lutherans of America to ente 
into a merger. The proposal is in thw 
preamble of the ULC constitution 
which says we “hereby invite, and nov, 
invite and until such end be attainec 
continue to invite all Evangelical Lu- 
theran congregations and synods ir 
America, one with us in faith, to uniti 
with us...” 
In 1948 we have taken a further step» 
We have said the other Lutherans don” 
need to unite with us. We will unit« 
with them if they give us a chance. 


MayBE THE DAY will come. We ar- 
dently hope for it. But after 30 years: 
why lose sleep over it? A merger o 
churches is merely a maneuyer towaré 
greater efficiency in what the Centura 
sometimes scornfully calls “institutions, 
Christianity.” 

We Lutherans are trying to do ow 
primary work of preaching the Gospe: 
in every way we know. Most of ow 
various Lutheran denominations ar» 
already working together in a dozer 
important matters. 

The real test of church merger iis 
after all, on the local level. Unite. 
Brethren and the Evangelical churche 
have merged nationally, but are sti! 
separated in most of their district or 
ganizations. I haven’t heard of a sing] 
United Brethren congregation any 
where that has merged with an Evan 
gelical congregation, even though i) 
many communities they are around th» 
corner from each other. And that’s sti 
true of many of our ULC congregatior® 
—30 years after our merger. Things liks 
this take a good bit of time. The leaden’ 
can’t get very far ahead of the peop! 
in the pews. —ELSON RUFF 
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For Christian giving 
this Christmas give...... 


The LUTHERAN 
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What finer and more lasting Christmas gift, so reasonably priced, 
can you give your Lutheran friends, than a subscription to the News 
Magazine of The United Lutheran Church in America! 


Every week, for a year, your friends will be reminded of your 
thoughtfulness in supplying them with this pocket-sized magazine 
that gives them all the Lutheran Church news—both at home and 
abroad—national and international news affecting the church, as 
well as an important array of features and fiction providing good 
reading. 


Simply fill in the coupon and mail it together with your remit- 
tance. An attractive card will be mailed your friend advising of 
your Christian Christmas gift. 
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Memorial Hall for Men—one of 9 substantial permanent buildings on the Carthage 
Campus. (An adequate chapel is urgently needed.) 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


Culture Refinement Spirituality 


(1) In Students (68%) 
Lutheran: (2) In Faculty (75%) 
(3) In Purpose (100%) 


Present political and economic outlook definitely indicates that a substan- 
tial part of “deductible” corporate or individual income should be “plowed 
back” into future Christian leadership. 


Plan now for a liberal year-end allocation to your own Lutheran College. 
Write for investment bulletin and catalog. 


Second semester opens Jan. 31 


ERLAND NELSON, President CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 
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